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M USIC provides a rich feast of pure, unalloyed pleas- 
ure, 


HE organ is the abode of thousands of invisible 
spirits, who respond to the will of a presiding 


genius. 
SYMPHONY heard a second time makes the im- 
pressions formed at the previous performance 
deeper and stronger, and thus it takes a permanent and 
passionate hold upon us. 


EETHOVEN, being so rich in subject-matter could 
B afford to neglect the flowery rhetorical graces of 
those who, poor in this respect, were compelled to study 
manner. In his anxiety and earnest effort to seize these 
new ideas, to hold them with a firm mental grasp until 
he could express them fully, and unfold to us their deep, 
esoteric meaning, he became enthusiastic and filled 
with the fervor of one conscious of the real worth and 
importance of his statements. 

~ 


EETHOVEN'S Ninth Symphony has for various rea- 
sons, been altered in certain particulars, It has 
been asserted that from long-continued deafness he had 
forgotten or become somewhat indifferent to the effect of 
certain modes of writing. Had he never been afflicted 
with the loss of hearing, it would be sufficient to say that, 
being so fully occupied with the spiritua! significance of 
his work, he could afford to neglect the mere material 
element. It is quite certain that he did not speculate 
upon his artistic resources in this respect, or study or- 
chestral tones for their own sake and sensuously, as many 
modern composers have done. His works nowhere be- 
tray a restless anxiety to produce “effect” or something 
new and startling in the combination and contrast of 
tone-tints. He never allowed himself, perhaps was never 
tempted, to write a single bar of such music, which is 
stigmatized in Germany as “ bandmaster music.” 

HE oldest form of music now extant in the West is 
r that of the Gaelic melodies, for these are still alive 
in the highlands of the Gaels in Wales, Scotland and Ire- 
land. Their value is not only great in themselves, but 
they contribute towards our knowledge of ante-Grecian 
epochs of musical history. They are, however, not richer 
or more precious than those of England, Scandinavia and 
Germany. This latter nation is at present more occupied 
in establishing itself permanently than in reviving, col- 
lecting and preserving its most ancient melodies. Those 
songs that have lived among the people at large as house- 
hold words, have been sung by them in their own homely 
manner, and infused with the spirit of their own 
heart and existence. In them nations have revealed un- 
consciously the secrets of their inner life and feelings. 
It is extremely difficult to discover in what particular 
one melody differs from another so as to point to the 
reason why one is taken up at once by a whole people 
and made their peculiar property—why one is whistled 
and sung in streets or factories or during momentary 
cessations from work, and another, although beautiful, is 
unheeded: Yet the mysterious fact remains, that one 
finds a responsive chord in human nature generally and 
another does not—one is taken and another left. This 
unaccountability has attracted many artists who would 
gladly learn the secret avenues to the hearts of a people, 
and also daily occupies publishers and managers of public 
performances whose risks for the most part depend on 
the uncertainty attending the production of a new work, 
however great its merits may be believed to be by experts. 


GREEK MUSIC. 
HE activity of modern scholars desirous of obtaining 
positive information relative to the life, religion, arts, 
sciences, languages, etc., of ancient peoples, indirectly 
assists modern musicians in their attempts to fully com- 
prehend the nature of the music used in times long past 
and of which no written specimens have come down 
to us. 
Even experimenters in the physical sciences extend 
their aid, and especially acousticians. In Germany much 
labor and thought are being spent on editions of the 





Greek writers on music, which cannot fail to be of serv- 
ice. The death of Dr. Paul Marquard, about nine years 
ago, was a great loss to the small band of Grecians who 
planned translations, etc., of the original text of fourteen 
great works of Aristoxenus, Euclid, Ptolemy, Plutarch, 
and other eminent musicians, for the benefit of German 
students. 

Dr. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt has already accomplished 
much for musicians by presenting with such great clear- 
ness and skill the results of his studious devotion to the 
language of the Greeks, as regards its pronunciation and 
general delivery. He not only makes statements, but 
illustrates them in musical notation. A reader, with but 
slight knowledge of music, may thus understand pre- 
cisely the meaning of the author; and immediately, from 
a mere glance at the notes, without which it would be in 
many cases impossible to gain more than a vague notion 
of the requisite expression to be given to certain pas- 
sages. His voluminous book, “ Die Kunstformen der 
Griechischen Poesie und ihre Bedeutung,” has been so 
condensed and curtailed, for the use of general readers 
under the title of “Leitfaden in der Rhythmik und 
Metrik der Classischen Sprachen,” that it bids fair to 
finds its way to all grammar schools. A translation into 
English of this very useful and fascinating work has re- 
cently been made by Dr. John Williams White, of Har- 
vard University, and is now issued in a most attractive 
form by Ginn & Heath, of Boston. 

But the book has more general and more practical pur- 
poses to serve, in the attempt to account for the invention 
of musical forms, which, like the invention of musical 
instruments, is involved in obscurity. After treating 
of vowel sounds, long and short, of accentuation, in- 
tonation, ictus or emphasis, it passes to the consideration 
of metres, of the varied forms of sentences, and finally 
to the structure of groups of sentences; all of which, 
being respectively analogous to the musician's scale, time 
table, down beat, sf, dual or triple time, phrases and 
sections, and lastly form, are as conveniently illustrated 
by musical notes as visible objects are by engravings. 

Many a musician has asked for some explanation of the 
fact that, since the Renaissance, musical forms have _ be- 
come more and more crystallized, as it were, into fixed 
shapes or molds, until at last if a melody is not exactly 4, 
8 or 16, etc., bars in length, a certain strangeness is ex- 
perienced, as, for instance, in the Hungarian dances by 
Brahms. Previous to this period and for long afterwards, 
hearers did not so habitually perform, half-consciously, 
the act of mental arithmetic or-mensuration by which all 
musical phrases were required to be of symmetrical 
length. We learn something of the reason why negro 
melodies are not in triple time, when we find that, in 
singing them, swaying motions are made from right and 
left, and thus require the continuous diastole and systole 
of dual time. So also whenever the Greek chorus danced 
so as to change position, the “ return to places ”’ necessi- 
tated musical sections of corresponding length, or the 
movements could not have been regulated with such per- 
fect accuracy. 

This “rhythmic and metric of the classical languages” 
will be found extremely interesting to students of the “laws 
of succession ” in music, and useful in the revival of the 
“(Edipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles at Harvard Univer- 
sity. The translator and Professors Goodwin and Payne 
form the committee of arrangements in this undertaking, 
of which further notice must be taken. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

HE next work for consideration is the Requiem by 
Berlioz. Here the great Frenchman has provided 
music for solemn words from the service for the dead of 
the Catholic church. We may assume that he had pon- 
dered deeply on the sacred text before deciding to at- 
tempt to bring out or intensify its deep signification by a 
musical setting. He may have been attracted to it by the 
many advantages it offers a composer, in the opportuni- 
ties it gives for the display of magnificent harmonies and 
instrumentation, for the expression of hopes and fears, 
and the brooding over a subject that no one can afford 
to ignore. It is certain that the composer, Berlioz, was 
in earnest and approached his subject in a becoming 
spirit, although it may appear to some persons that he 
was greatly influenced in his choice of this text from a 
desire to revel in his burning dreams of gorgeous tonal 
structures, of orchestras answering orchestras, of re- 
splendent trumpets, &c. The text seems to justify the 
use of all these means; but it becomes a question if Ber- 
lioz has invented musical ideas which are in themselves 
remarkable for beauty, or if he has developed them with 
such technical skill as to make with them a profound 
impression, or if the work when reduced for performance 
on a smaller scale would be found in every sense satis- 
factory. Mozart's Requiem may be thus reduced, and 








every movement, every vocal phrase, will prove of suffi- 
cient inherent worth to make the material loss of com-, 
paratively little moment. Berlioz’s Requiem would suffer 
as much, or more, in being deprived of its material riches, 
its splendid tones, as the works of painters that depend 
greatly on effects of color suffer at the hands of the en- 
graver. For Berlioz has similarly depended greatly on 
coloring, tone tints, or /mbre. 

The music is not so suitable for deep reflection as for 
the immediate sensuous enjoyment of its sounds. In 
this respect, therefore, it is not worthy of the text. It is 
materialistic rather than spiritualistic, and also sometimes 
realistic, rather than idealistic. A glance at the full or-, 
chestral score with its various devices for insuring 
“effects” is sufficient to perceive the truth of this. When 
undue consideration is given to the material element of 
art, the higher, spiritual signification is often proportion- 
ately neglected. Materialism is only a question of de- 
gree. Bach in his “ Passion” employed an orchestra that 
would give the desired quality of tone, rejecting the brass 
instruments that were in common use, but unsuited to 
this special purpose. Berlioz contrariwise may use four 
or five sets of brass instruments, now they are specially 
adapted to his requirements. But the various musical 


themes are herein found strung together with little in-’ 


ternal connection. The various movements are/not con- 
structed with the skill of composers working in the style 
of Mozart. They are not organic, or formed from germs 
by a kind of evolution, and therefore they cannot be 
forcible, strong and compact structures. They straggle 
or are held together by episodes, &c. There seems to be 
little reason why the music should not stop at many 
points, or why it should not continue when it ceases. It 
may easily be curtailed and altered without injurv to the 
whole. Whereas in the compositions by the best com- 
posers of sacred music, no such remarksapply. If these 
writers have not cast their thoughts in well known molds, 
they have not failed to invent beautiful, symmetrical and 
similarly coherent forms. 

If a writer, failing to dramatize a story, breaks off into 
narrative, or if failing to write in true symphonic style 
he breaks off into elaborated dance music, it must not be 
thought illiberal in a critic to draw attention to such 
easily proven facts. The great compatriot of Berlioz, 
Gounod, has not attempted in his masses, etc., the high 
ecclesiastical style generally adopted in such works, and 
therefore cannot be judged as though he had tried and: 
failed (like Verdi and others) for want of the necessary 
drill. He has used the.familiar forms of the march for 
the “Credo,” and ordinary dance forms at a slower fempo 
for more solemn portions of the text, with the address 
and skill of a polished writer. He accomplished all he 
attempted in this particular, and therefore his works do 
not show shortcomings. By certain devices he has made 
their comparatively trivial forms appear to be really 
noble and worthy the high purpose they are made to 
serve. 

The “Kyrie Eleison” of Berlioz is fully in keeping 
with the words of the text. The second time these 
words are set by Mozart in his great Requiem they are 
sung very loudly in full chorus, and the music has the 
formal structure of a sturdy fugue, which gains a might 
impetus as it proceeds. This treatment was in his da 
conventional, but it does not appear to ourselves as en 
tirely satisfactory. Berlioz retains the prayerful ex 
pressions of the text by writing more imploring phrase 
throughout, which gives evidence of a desire to treat the 
language with great consideration, and not only its 
rhythms, etc., but also its general character and significa 
tion. But in the attempt to avoid exalting the voca 
phrases at the expense of the language he seems to hav 
been led to make the melodies unnecessarily uninterest 
ing. In the “Offertorium” the voices chant continuous! 
on “A” (the keynote of the orchestra), while the instru 
ments alone perform the vea/ musical subject matter. | 
the “Hostias” the voices are made to intone all th 
words upon notes that are so far unchanged that they dg 
not forma musical theme, still lessa melody. The “Agnu 
Dei,” which has inspired very many composers to writ 
most lovely themes, here appears equally monotonous 
With reference to the structure of those movements tha 
begin as though a regular and consistent developmen 
would be given to the themes (as for instance in the styl 
of Mozart), it is not to be denied that they are disap 
pointing, The “Quarens me” leads off in the stric 
fugal style, but soon lapses into ordinary lyric musi 
The “Lacrymosa” attains a higher development; b 
here precisely at the point where one would naturally ex 
pect the music to become richer and richer it is merel 
made louder and louder, and finally the theme is vocifer 
ated in unison to form a climax. 

This is so far disappointing. For at such salient point 
the melodies, harmonies, and opposing counterpa 
should become respectively more and more eloquen 
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resplendent, and strong and close, until they finally 
culminate with the greatest imaginable power and 
effect. The music should spread forth as a blooming 
tree or opening flower built up from within on at- 
taining its highest possible development, when it ap- 
pears most radiant in beauty. The themes here should 
not give way to new ideas, however brilliant in conception 
and felicitous in expression they may be; for in this 
style a more consistent unity is anticipated and demanded. 
The development of the “ Hosanna” is similarly arrested, 
and, therefore, for musicians the interest is not sustained. 
Pelion is not piled on Ossa. There is no Pelion, no 
Ossa. 

However, it is far easier to point to all these particu- 
lars than to show in what respect Berlioz has proved 
himself to be a master and originator. For it is always 
less difficult to speak of what is old and understood and 
readily illustrated by comparisons with standard works, 
than to define what is new and little understood and cannot 
be made readily comprehensible by reference to other 
works. These have yet to be written and their peculiarities 
experienced before their aid can be gained for such a pur- 
pose. 

Berlioz's special good points must therefore form the 
subject of a separate article. It is well, however, to point 
out here that one should not expect in any one writer 
the very best qualities of many writers. If Berlioz 
had not been naturally erratic, brilliant and daring he 
would have probably accomplished little or noth- 
ing. If he had been a song writer, he would 
possibly never have acquired his marvelous com- 
mand over the orchestra as exhibited in the “Love 
Scene” and “Queen Mab” music that was heard with 
such great pleasure at the last Philharmonic concert. If 
he had been a ‘formalist, or even tried harder to succeed 
in the polyphonic style, he might have lost all spontaneity 
and freedom of expression. If he had been a melodist of 
the Italian school, he might have ignored all serious con- 
sideration of truthfulness in art and, like Verdi, set such 
words as “Ah che la morte” to a gay and pretty little 
waltz tune. If he had not been a materialist, his works 
would not have attracted such marked attention, nor 
would he have succeeded in enlarging the powers of the 
orchestra and thus providing material which has incited 
Wagner to plan his marvelous scores. 

We admire musical works as we do our lady friends, 
some for their innate worth, some for their mental quali- 


ties, some for personal charms, and some even for their 


becoming and fashionable attire. We may therefore ad- 

mire the Berlioz Requiem, even if we are only gratified 

by its gorgeous tonal raiment. 

| a = . = 
COMPLIMENTARY CONCERTS. 

IX weeks hence the amusement loving world will bid 
S farewell to the metropolis, its pomps and vanities, 
its concerts and its plays. 

Easter is to the fashionable season what the golden rod 
in the hedgerows and the katydid are to the rustic. 
The flower and the insect tell of frost in six weeks; the 
féstal season of the Church warns the amusement caterer 
that his time is nearly up, 

As a consequence, we find the individual singers who 
have fluted their notes in concert halls and elsewhere for 
the benefit of musical entrepreneurs preparing about 
Easter to make a little something on their own accounts. 
There being no stock companies in the theatres nowa- 
days, there are no favorites to demand benefits; their 
places are taken by the attachés in front of the house— 
the treasurer, the ticket seller, the ushers, and so forth. 

It is but meet and right, if benefits are to be continued, 
that these unrecognized laborers in the theatrical vine- 
yard should have some little reward for their unobtrusive 
service. No boisterous applause indicates the apprecia- 
tion by the public of the patient industry and unvarying 
politeness of the embryo manager who is cooped up ina 
box office all day adjusting mistakes and smoothing down 
the ruffled feathers of petulant patrons of the house. 
They may not be all geniuses, but they are faithful public 
servants, and if benefits are to be given, by all means let 
these hard working gentiemen have a chance. 

In the musical world the benefit is unknown, or at 
most is regarded with contempt, as something that an 
impresario may demand or a janitor accept in lieu of 
wages in arrears. The musical person does not take a 
benefit. He and she are content with a complimentary 
concert. THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER has 

_no earthly objection to see conscientious and painstaking 
singers put a little money in their pockets any more than 
to hear that the recipient of complimentary honors and 
profits has really made a handsome little sum to tide over 
the summer and guarantee a few pleasant and refreshing 
weeks in some quiet nook on the Long Island shore or in 
one of the least fashionable but most picturesque and 
beneficial resorts in the adjacent mountains. 





What we do object to is the latent hypocrisy which un- 
derlies the complimentary concert equally with the the- 
atrical benefit. For, not to blink the truth in any way, 
but to come out openly and characterize them as they 
are, they are not what they pretend to be, and are conse- 
quently frauds. We have pointed out the fallacies and 
pretensions of a benefit, in which the manager uses the 
name of one of his employees to draw an audience, em- 
ploys his friend to sell his tickets, and in return allows him 
a mere percentage of the proceeds. The complimentary 
concert is scarcely less deceptive. In point of fact it is 
equally so, as far as the publicisconcerned. Inthe bene- 
fit it is loudly—as loudly as printers’ ink and paper can 
express it—proclaimed that the host of the beneficiary’s 
ardent friends and admirers have volunteered to play for 
him; whereas the beneficiary agrees to pay them so much a 
head for their assistance. In the complimentary concert 
humbug it is alleged that certain persons who have been 
entranced by the superior singing of Herr This or Miss 
That have urged her to accept the profits of a compli- 
mentary concert; while, as a matter of cold, prosaic fact, 
the lady or gentleman in question has long ago decided 
to give himself or herself a complimentary concert, and 
has urged the ladies and gentlemen whose names are ap- 
pended to the circular letter to place them there and 
purchase so many tickets. Meantime the auxiliary sing- 
ers who are paraded as the “ volunteers” of the benefit are 
asked to state their terms and receive each his or her 
price for assisting in this purely business-like specula- 
tion. 

It may have been noticed, at least by those who make 
a practice of attending concerts of all kinds, compli- 
mentary or otherwise, that of late these deceptive enter- 
tainments have not been very well attended. The 
character of the programmes has not suffered in any de- 
gree; the singers perform their share as well, at least, as 
ever. The real trouble is that the entire business has 
been run into the ground, and that the public has begun 
to understand the true inwardness of the “compliment.” 

Why is it that in most things pertaining to public 
amusements a little element of deceit and chicane seems 
bound to force an entry? Why cannot the musical per- 
son announce that he or she is about to give “a concert” 
and omit the would be deceptive word “complimentary” ? 
The present season appears to have brought out an un- 
usual number of complimentary concerts. Scan the mu- 
sical columns of any of the great dailies, and one would— 
granted the necessary amount of credulity to believe in 
any compliments of this sort—suppose that no concerts 
were ever given in the United States, the principal per- 
formers in which had not been urged by an admiring 
public to consent to appear for their own profit. 





BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


.++.»Wagner, the composer, affects cats; and the Boston 
Globe says, *‘ So does his music.” 

.. .Programmes in some Boston theatres are printed on 
Japanese paper, which does not rustle. 

..+-The Euterpe Choral Society will sing Mozart’s seldom 
heard ‘‘Hymn of Praise” to-day, the 27th. 

....On the 28th of June Montreal is to have a concourse. 
It is to be held by the Academy of Music, of Quebec. 

....Mme. Teresa Carrefiu’s company, of which Emma Rod- 
erick was a member, has returned to New York after a suc- 
cessful season. 

.-+»The annual entertainment of the Vogt Conservatory of 
Music, on Fifteenth street, took place on last Thursday 
night, April 21. 

+++.The city council of Montreal has decided that that 
city has no money to spend on music for the public parks the 
coming summer, 

....Montreal is to have a grand exposition in September 
next. It is to be hoped the art of music will receive a due 
share of attention, 

...-Among the active members of this organization are 
G. H. Mitchell, G. W. Delano and Mme. Delviniotti. Arch. 
Johnston is conductor. 

....The many friends of the Yale College Glee Club ap- 
peared at a concert which was given by the society at Chick- 
ering Hall on Wednesday evening last, April 20. 

-+++The concert organized by Ernest Lavigne and given 
recently in the Queen’s Hall, for the benefit of the Notre 
Dame Hospital, was atrue success. The receipts were quite 
large. . 
.+..«The New York Vocal Union, S. P. Warren conductor, 
wave its last concert of the season on Thursday evening, 
April 21, at Chickering Hall. The concert was one of the 
best offered by the society. 

.++-Emma Juch’s successful appearance in concert at 
Chickering Hall, April 2, was the cause of her being engaged 
by Mr. Mapleson as a member of his company, and she will 
appear in London either in ‘tRobert le Diable” or ‘Les 
Huguenots.” Prior to her departure, Miss Juch’s friends 





gave her a testimonial concert on yesterday (Tuesday) even- 
ing, April 26. 

.++.The programme of the last concert of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society, given on last Saturday evening, the 
23d, preceded by a public rehearsal on Friday afternoon, was 
of more than usual interest. The newly organized chorus, 
which had already shown excellent musical capacity, was 
present, and the solo artists were Miss Sherwin, Miss Ses- 
sions, Mr. Werrenrath and Mr, Callan; Fred Steins and Miss 
Annie Louise Cary also sang. Scenes from Gliick’s ‘‘Or- 
pheus,” by Miss Cary, chorus and orchestra, constituted the 
first part, and were not the least interesting portion of the con- 
cert. After these came Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, a@ 
chorus, ‘‘Salve Regina” (Gregor Aichinger, 1565); Schumann’s 
“Gypsy Life,” op. 29, in which all the above named solo 
artists took part, together with the chorus, and the final num- 
ber was the ‘Suite Algerienne,” by Saint-Saens, in four 
movements. 

....A grand concert of Irish music took place at Irving 
Hall on Tuesday evening, April 19, under the auspices of 
the Irish Language Society, the proceeds of which are to be 
applied to the founding of an Irish Literary Institute in New 
York. Several distinguished artists in sympathy with the 
object volunteered their services, among them being Belle 
Cole, Miss Fox, Miss Lynch, Messrs. Sheehy, Murphy 
and Watson. The music was by Gilmore, and among the 
numerous attractions was the singing of songs in the Irish 
language by a chorus of one hundred voices. 

....The pupils and friends of Signor Bendalari on last 
Wednesday evening, April 20, tendered him a testimonial 
concert. It took place in one of the large halls of Delmoni- 
co’s and was notable for the intrinsic general excellence of 
the performance. The programme was a pleasing one, and 
the names upon the list included Messrs. Morowski, Trenor, 
Ferranti, Durant, Terry and Martinez; Mrs. Robert, Mrs. 
Cotting, Miss Jaffray, Mrs. Thompson and Miss Hoffman. 

....The past season at the Thalia Theatre has been flatter- 
ingly successful to the management, on which it likewise 
reflects great credit. Next season will be controlled by 
the lessees and managers, Amberg and Hermann. Mme. 
Geistinger has signed a contract for next season, and the 
manager and stage manager are going to Europe to seek new 
attractions. 

...-Amy Fay’s book, entitled ‘‘ Music Study in Ger- 
many,” is, at least, interesting reading, although containing 
nothing of a very serious or profound character. But, on 
this account, it will be more eagerly sought for than it other- 
wise would have been, because the majority of readers de- 
vour gossip more readily than learned philosophical discus- 
sions, 

.-..The second annual concert of the Bank Clerks’ Music- 
al Association, which is given for the benefit of a fund in 
which these numerous Officials are interested, took place on 
Wednesday evening, April 20, at Steinway Hall. A number 
of solo artists took part. A male voice chorus, composed of 
the usually silent bank clerks, was a feature of the entertain- 
ment. 

...-Agnes Lasar, a daughter of the well known organist 
and musician, S. Lasar, gave her second concert in Brooklyn 
on Thursday evening, April 21, at the church corner of 
Pierrepont and Clinton streets. She was assisted by her 
sister, Mme. Clementine Lasar, Theodore Toedt, Mr. Powers 
and a male quartet, and Mr. Brewer, pianist and conductor. 

....The Carri Brothers will give their farewell concert on 
Thursday evening, April 28, with the assistance of the 
Misses Conron, Franz Remmertz, baritone; Henry Mollen- 
hauer, violoncellist, and others. A trio for piano, violin 
and violoncello, by S. Gadassohn, dedicated to the Messrs. 
Carri, will be performed at this concert for the first time. 

....Amy Sherwin, who is soon to leave this country for 
Europe for the purpose of continuing her musical studies, 
gave a farewell concert at Steinway Hall on Monday even- 
ing, April 18. She had the assistance of Emily Winant, 
Mme. Constance Howard, Mr. Fritch, Mr. Steins, Signor 
Ferranti, Mr. Schotte and Mr. Weickert. 

....The last private concert of the season of the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club took place on Tuesday evening, April 19, at 
Chickering Hall. An interesting feature of the entertain- 
ment was the first performance of the second of the prize 
songs by W. W. Gilchrist, of Philadelphia. The song was 
interesting and of decided merit. 

..- Mr. Agramonte’s name is so well known in New York 
that his complimentary concert, which took place at Chicker- 
ing Hall on last Monday evening, April 25, was well support- 
ed, and also proved musically successful. Mr, Agramonte is 
one of the few musicians to whom the musical public owe a 
debt. 

..A very enjoyable little concert was given at Steck 
Hall, in Fourteenth street, on last Wednesday evening, 
April 20, by Luigi Lencioni, assisted by Mlles. Zelie de Lus- 
san, Florence d’Arona and Delviniotti, and Mme, Sybella 
Mcllvain, Signors Brigiotti and Godoy and Professor Paola 
La Villa. 

...-Annie E. Beere’s concert took place at Chickering 
Hall yesterday (Tuesday) evening, April 26. The young lady 
had the aid of the following well known artists: Miss Ar- 
buckle, Mme. Chatterton Bohrer, Mr. Fritch, Mr. Seaman, 
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W. F. Mills, Mr. Arbuckle, Mr. Holden and George W. 
Colby. 

..--The last of the Saalfield concerts took place on last 
Monday evening, April 25, when Mme. Marie Réze, Miss 
Sherwin, Mme. Constance Howard and a number of other 
artists appeared. 

...-At the Bijou Opera House ‘‘The Mascot” will be per- 
formed for the first time in New York, on next Monday 
evening, May 2. A company is now organizing for the pur- 
pose. The work has been very successful in Boston. 

..+-The Acme Olivette Company, which has recently 
drawn large audiences at the Bijou Opera House, and is one 
of the most artistic organizations now before the public, 
played last week at Colonel Sinn’s Brooklyn Park Theatre. 

...-The Canada Musical, published in Montreal by A. J. 
Boucher, ceases to exist with the issue for April—at least, 
foratime. It was one of our most welcome and valued ex- 
changes, and, therefore, its suspension is to be regretted. 

..--Adolphe Fischer and George Colby are engaged for 
A. P. Peck'’s annual benefit concert in Boston (which takes 
place to-day, April 27), in connection with Mme, Gerster, 
Maurice Dengremont and the Boston Philharmonic orchestra. 


..+.Richard Arnold’s annual concert took place on Mon- 
day night, April 18, at Chickering Hall. Mr. Arnold is 
known among his professional associates, as well as the 
regular concert goers, to be one of the best violinists of New 
York, 

..-»A concert in aid of St. Francis’ Hospital is to be held 
in Steinway Hall on next Sunday evening, May 1. A large 
orchestra under the direction of Theodore Thomas and 
George Matzka will furnish the principal numbers of the 
programme. 

....Emily R. Spader’s testimonial concert, announced to 
take place on Thursday in last week's Courier, will be post- 
poned until Friday evening, 29th inst. The postponement 
is caused by an oversight in booking Miss Spader for the hall 
while a previous engagement existed. 


Hall next Saturday, April 30, under the management of John 
Lavine, Mme. Gerster, Mrs. Florence Rice-Knox, Miss Co- 
pleston, pianiste, Signor Campanini, William Courtney and 
Mr. Fischer are the artists announced. 

..+-Lelia G, Lowerre, Teresa Carreno, Signor Taglia- 
pietra, the New York Philharmonic Club and George W. 
Colby will appear at the Baltimore Academy of Music in 
a charity concert, to be given by the Arundel Club, of that 
city, on Friday next, the 29th of April. 

,+++A Paris journal announces that Mrs. Osgood is en- 
gaged to sing at the Worcester festival, after which she will 
share with Albani the soprano duties of the Norwich musical 
festival, which begins October 11 and ends on the 14th. 
She will then leave England for New York. 

.»+»Blanche Roosevelt will make her farewell appearance 
at the matinée concert at Steinway Hall, on next Saturday, 
the 30th of April... She leaves for Europe on the 4th of May. 
Florence Copleston will be solo pianist of the concert, which 
is under the management of John Lavine, 

...The brief season of the Mapleson Company in Boston 
is said to have netted him some $30,000, Mme. Gerster, 
Signor Campanini, Mme. Réze, Miss Cary, and the other 
favorites of the company were warmly welcomed, and did 
not fail to attract large and enthusiastic audiences. 

... The Saalfield concert on Monday night was attended by 
an immense audience, the occasion being the last appearance 
this season of Marie R6ze, who is to sail for England to-morrow. 
She was received with the utmost enthusiasm and repeatedly 
recalled, Amy Sherwin, who also made her last appearance 
prior to her departure for Europe, was not eclipsed by the well 
known prima donna, but sang charmingly and was also recalled. 
Zippora Monteith met with a warm reception, as did Mr, Court- 


ney, each being required to respond to encores. Constance 


Howard gave two piano solos very acceptably. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 

BaLrimore, Md., April 22.—Academy—" Billee Taylor” 
has been decided by Judge Morris, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court here, to be public property, and hence Manager 
Fort bas had no difficulty in presenting the Stuart and Grey 
The chorus, cast, scenery, and costumes were 
be desired, but I am sorry to say the 
to lack the faculty of drawing good 
were Minnie Wash, Es- 
telle Mortimer, Edward Connell and others; 25th, the 
Princeton Glee Club give a concert for charity; 26th, 
Amateur “' Pirates of Penzance”; 28th, Haydn concert solo- 
ists, Belle Cole, H. R. Humphries and Frederick Gaul; 
2gth, Arundel concert; May 3, Rossini concert, ‘* Samson” 
(Handel), soloists, Emma Heckle, of Cincinnati, soprano, 
Lizzie Annandale, contralto, George Werrenrath, of Brook- 
lyn, tenor, and Wm. M. Byrn, basso; sth, Boston Ideal 
Opera Company; gth, ‘Cinderella at School,” which will 
close the season. May 4, Manager Fort will receive a bene- 
fit tendered by prominent business men of this city. Holli- 
day—On May 2, ‘Billee Taylor” by Carte and Rice Com- 
pany. jie: T. L. B. 


Burera.o, April 23.—Academy of Music—April 25 and 26, 
Nat. C, Goodwin's Froliques Company in the musical idyl, 


Company. 
that 
company appeared 
houses, The most 


all could 


prominent 


‘Love at School;” 28th, 29th and 3oth, Fifth Avenue Opera 
Company in ‘‘Billee Taylor” and ‘‘Olivette.” On Thursday 
afternoon, April 28, at the Academy of Music, Henschel 
concert, with the following programme: a, Aria del opera, 
“Orfeo”—4, Vittoria Cantata (1650)—c, ‘‘Why do the nations” 
—Mr. Henschel; piano solo—a, Nocturne from op. 28—4, 
Gavotte in C—Mr. Henschel; duet, ‘‘Oh, that we two were 
Maying,” Mr. and Mrs. Henschel; four songs from the 
Cyclus—‘‘Die Schine Miillerin,” ‘‘Das Wandren,” ‘ Die 
Neugierige,” *‘ Eifersucht und Stolz”—Mr. Henschel; three 
songs from Kingsley’s ‘‘Water Babies,” Mrs. Henschel; a 
Minnelied, ‘‘ Persisches Lied,” ‘‘ Vulcan Song,” ‘‘ The Two 
Grenadiers’ —Mr,. Henschel. L. N K. 


CuicaGo, April 21.—The past week has not been prolific 
in musical events. On Monday evening a Pupils’ Soirée 
was given at Hershey Music Hall, by pupils of the Hershey 
School of Musical Art. A large audience was in attendance, 
and the occasion passed off very pleasantly. Many of the 
performances were of a high order of excellence, The 
Easter services at many of our churches were very elaborate. 
Among others, that at the First Presbyterian Church was 
particularly interesting, being a new work, an Easter anthem 
by Philo A. Otis, one of our most talented local composers. 
‘*Billee Taylor” closes its last week at the Grand Opera 
House next Saturday evening. The Boston Ideal Opera 
Company is announced to begin another season here April 
26. Lillian Smythe, teacher of singing at Park Institute, is 
announced for a recital next Monday evening. She is to 
have the assistance of Mr. Boscovitz, W. E. Grimsby, E. 
Heimendahl and Chas. Lee. H. Clarence Eddy’s next organ 
recital will be devoted to representative works of American 
composers. The following is the programme: Triumphal 
Overture, Op. 11 (Frederic Grant Gleason); Canon in 
Flat (Eugene Thayer); Variations on the ‘‘Russian Hymn,” 
(John K. Paine); Sonats in G Minor, No. 2, Op. 67 (Dud- 
ley Buck); Pastorale in A (manuscript), (S. G. Pratt); 
Grand Processional March, Op. 25 (S. B. Whitney); 
Fantaisie in E Minor (manuscript), (John A. West); 
Pastorale in F (Geo. E. Whiting); Festival Prelude and 
Fugue on “Old Hundred” (H. Clarence Eddy). The 
Beethoven Society gives a concert this evening at Cen- 
tral Music Hall at which Georg Henschel will appear. On 
Saturday he will give a song recital at the same place, under 
the auspices of the society. Amy Fay gave a piano recital 
at Hershey Music Hall, yesterdayafternoon. She played the 
‘*Kreutzer” Sonata of Beethoven, Thalberg’s variations on 
Russian airs, the Schumann-Raff Abendlied, and Wieniaw- 
ski’s ‘‘ Faust” Fantaisie. Inthe Sonataand Fantaisie she had 
the assistance of Mr. Rosenbecker (violin). In the ‘* Kreut- 
zer” she was somewhat overweighted by the difficulties of 
the work, but showed to better advantage in the remaining 
numbers. Kate Huff (pupil of Miss Fay) played a ‘* Bolero,” 
and serenade by Liszt in excellent style. She has a beautiful 
touch, Jessie Haskell Fuller sang four songs from Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Woman’s Life and Love,” and Schubert's ‘ Erl 
King.” The principal fault was an exceedingly ad Aibitum 
manner of singing, which in some places proved a serious 
blemish to her interpretation, Her voice has a sympathetic 
quality, and she handles it with skill. Her best effort was 
in ‘* The Vision” (Schumann). A very large audience was 
present, nearly filling the hall. 

FrREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


Detroit, April 21.—On the 12th inst., the Harmonic So- 
ciely gave a concert at its spacious hall. The programme 
comprised vocal and orchestral selections, all of which were 
very indifferently given, with the exception of a male chorus 
(Abt’s ‘‘Spirit of Sound”), that was sung in a harmonious and 
intelligent manner. At one of the churches, a quartet of 
amateurs, calling themselves the ‘‘Au Fait Quartet,” enter- 
tained, on the evening of April 14, their friends, with solo 
and part music. Mr. Speil, a very good ‘cellist, assisted in 
two flute solos, which were the best given numbers of the 
programme. Mr. Batchelder, organist and choir-master at 
St. Paul’s, prepared a very interesting musical programme 
for the Easter morning services in his church, which com- 
prised, among other things, Dudley Buck’s ‘‘Easter An- 
them,” a‘*Te Deum,” by J. H. Hahn; and for offertory the 
tenor solo from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hymn of Praise.” At St. 
John’s Episcopal, where J. de Zielinski is organist and 
choir-master, Bristow’s *‘Christ, our Passover,” Fairlamb’s 
‘‘Te Deum,” and Tours’ ‘Jubilate in F,” were sung at the 
6:30 morning service. At the late service, selections from 
Rimbault, Rogers, Bristow and Garrett, with Handel’s ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” magnificently sung by 
Miss Long, formed the vocal programme; the quartet and 
chorus were strengthened; the hymns bya chorus of (hun- 
dred) children’s voices. At Christ Church, Mrs. Gray or- 
ganist, a ‘‘Te Deum,” arranged from Schubert, by Dudley 
Buck, and very well sung, was one of the musical features. 
Our teachers appear, one and all, to be busily engaged with 
their lessons, and pleasant weather having made passable our 
communications with the country the music trade is assum- 
ing great activity, which is a pleasant fact to note after the 


many drawbacks experienced during the past winter. 
* 





* * 


HAMILTON, Ont., April 21.—The band of the Thirteenth 
Battalion, assisted by local singers, gave a veiy successful 
concert at the Grand Opera House on Friday evening, 15th. 








The Holman ‘‘Olivette” Combination appeared at the Grand, 
18th and rgth, to slim houses. Coming, April 26—Rice’s 
“Evangeline” Company, at Academy of Music, and the Rival 
Grand Concert Company, May 4. The Odd Fellows of this 
city are to give a concert at the Grand Opera House on 26th. 
A grand sacred concert will be given in Wesley Church to- 
morrow evening; about fifty performers will take part. Fin- 
lay McGregor, assisted by local talent, gives aconcert at the 
Grand Opera House on May 2. R. E. S. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 20.—Since my last we have had 
the Strakosch-Hess Opera Company in the ‘*Bohemian Girl,” 
**Alda,” ‘‘Carmen” and ‘‘Mefistofele.” Both the Heine 
Quartet and the Mendelssohn Quintet Club have closed their 
series of chamber music recitals. The latter had on the pro- 
gramme the great pianoforte quintet of Schumann as the 
principal number. The Musical Society gives ‘‘Elijah” on 
the 22d, with Mr. Remmertz and Annie Norton as the prin- 
cipal soloists. The next week the Arion Club will give part 
of Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust.” F. 


Mou ing, Ill., April 18—Last Tuesday evening the August- 
ana Handel Society, of this city, gave a concert at the Con- 
gregational Church. The programme consisted of various 
parts of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.” Considerable credit is due 
this society for its efforts to introduce a better grade of music 
in our midst. The solos were sung in the following order: 
C. A. Bachman, ‘‘Comfort ye, my people;” Miss Kohlen, 
‘* Good tidings;” Miss Hasselquist, ‘‘He was despised,” 
also ‘tI know that my Redeemer liveth;” Miss Fair, ‘There 
were shepherds;” Miss Stromberg, ‘‘Then shall the eyes of 
the blind” and ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet of them that 
bringeth good tidings;” Miss Bergblem, ‘‘ If God is for us;” 
and Joshua Hasselquist, ‘Behold, I tell you a mystery.” 
The choruses were rendered by about seventy voices, who 
have spent much time in preparing their parts, and with 
more careful training and proper support of the instruments 
will soon be able to render them with the power and sublim- 
ity such music demands. Great credit is due to Professor 
Osborn, of Andover, who in several trying positions proved 
himself master of the situation and showed considerable 
skill as a conductor. bhns S. 


Newark, N. J., April 23.—Grand Opera House, April 18 
and 19, a company calling itself the Standard Opéra Comique 
Company appeared in ‘‘Billee Taylor” to small houses. 
Carte and Rice, of the Standard Theatre, New York, had a card 
inserted in the daily papers saying that this company was a 
fraud, and had no connection with the Standard Theatre. On 
April 27, San Francisco Minstrels’ benefit of Frelinghuysen 
Lancers. The concert at St. Paul’s Church, April 11, drew 
a fair audience, the performers were Mme. Lasar, Agnes 
Lasar, Kate Gaddis, Messrs. Baumann and Kiesewetter, and 
the Lyric Quartet; the programme was very good and was 
well rendered. The sacred concert at the De Groot Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, April 15, was attended by a very 
large audience. A select chorus of sixty, formed from the 
choirs, rendered the choruses in excellent style. Frank 
Drake was encored for his brilliant piano solos. The vocal 
soloists, Misses Sayre, Miller, Lee and Ayres, were well re- 
ceived, Mr. Russell and Miss Finter were accompanists, 
Fred Baumann gave a musicale on April 22, assisted by his 
pupils, before a large number of their friends at Lauter’s 
Music Rooms; the programme, which consisted of piano 
solos, four and eight hand duets, was very enjoyable and 
well rendered. He contemplates giving another musicale in 
June. On April 27 a monster concert will be given at the 
Academy of Music for the benefit of O. Von Joeden, an ex- 
journalist of this city, by a number of local and New York 
professional talent. The following named Newark gentlemen 
will take part in Mr. Severini’s concert at Chickering Hall 
on April 28: Messrs. Ayres, Cadmus, Harley, Martin and 
Presby. E. M. Stuart, ex-manager of the Standard Theatre, 
New York, and Leonard Gray, manager of the Park Theatre, 
this city, have organized a ‘ Billee Taylor” company, with 
some very good talent. They opened at Baltimore on April 
18, and will appear at the Park early in May. The Newark 
Harmonic Society, known as Company C of the May Festi- 
val chorus, expects to take every member (one hundred and 
seventy) to the festival next week. It has worked very hard 
all winter, and will, no doubt, do itself credit, as the voices 
are picked. The society talks of giving a series of concerts 
next winter, to perform the works in which it takes part at 
the festival. FRANK. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 21.—The representations of 
Mapleson’s company at Philadelphia were not as brilliant as 
those of last season, except those of Miss Cary, who sang 
‘‘Favorita” with her usual ability, and of Marie Roze, who won 
much applause in ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera.” The other artists 
were not up to the measure of their reputati«n. 

J. ViEnnort. 


RicHMonD, Va., April 21.—The theatre was filled with a 
large and brilliant audience—the first since the lenten sea- 
son—on the 2oth, to witness ‘*Olivette” by Ford’s company. 
It was presented in a very fair manner. On the 2iIst it was 
again presented, and on the 22d ‘‘Billee Taylor” to another 
large house. The Emma Abbott Opera Company opens for 
four nights on 25th inst. B 


Scranton, Pa., April 22,—The Boston Ideal Opera Com- 
pany in ‘‘Fatinitza,” on the 5th, proved to be the musical event 
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of the season, and our musically inclined people showed their 
appreciation by filling the Academy of Music. Adelaide 
Phillips, Marie Stone, Karl Barnabee and Mr. Whitney made 
a most favorable impression, and it is hoped that the com- 
pany will favor us with another visit soon, when they will be 
surely well received. At the Philharmonic concert, on the 
28th, the society will be assisted by some outside talent. 
Emma Abbott Opera Company May 7. F.C. H. 








NEW MUSIC. 


{Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 


Thompson & Odell, Boston, Mass. 
(song and chorus)..........A Young Myope. 
For a song of its class is fairly well written. No doubt it 
will find favor with those who frequent convivial gatherings. 


G. Schirmer, New York City. 
Messe Solennelle Eduardo Marzo. 
A certain facility of musical expression is displayed by the 
composer in this work, although the average idea is neither 
original, beautiful nor powerful. The ‘‘ Kyrie” is rather 
commonplace. The ‘‘Gloria” opens with a very ordinary 
passage, but at the words ‘‘ Laudamus Te” a unison phrase 
occurs which is quite effective. The ‘* Qui tollis” exhibits 
largeness of conception without a corresponding largeness 
of idea; but, nevertheless, the music has much merit and is 
modeled on a well matured plan. It is one of the best num- 
bers in the work. The ‘‘Cum Sancto” does not show much 
contrapuntal strength, and the climax at the end is ordinary 
and weak. The opening of the ‘‘ Credo” is melodious and 
the development skillful, but the tenor solo ‘‘ Deum de Deo” 
has very little to recommend itself to singers, with, perhaps, 
the exception of the concluding bars. The accompaniment 
to the soprano solo ‘‘ Et incarnatus est” is more interesting 
than the melody, which lackscharm. The accompaniment 
throughout this number is a good specimen of musicianly 
writing. The ‘‘ Et resurrexit” is chiefly interesting on ac- 
count of the repetition at the words ‘‘cujus regni” of the 
music which opens the ‘‘Credo.” The ‘‘ Et vitam” is by no 
means strong. The ‘‘ Sanctus” is as effective a number as the 
mass contains, whilst the ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” although really well 
written, suffers from a lack of new ideas or of old ones pre- 
sented in a new form. Altogether, however, the mass is a 
worthy work, and viewed in the light of a serious attempt 
the composer deserves all the encouragement and praise that 
his ability has fairly earned. 








BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


BEVIGNANI.—Signor Bevignani; the eminent conductor at 
Covent Garden Theatre, has left Moscow for London. 


Bourer.—Mme. Chatterton-Bohrer, the well known solo 


Miss Clara Stutzman’s concert, which 
Beecher’s church, on last Monday, 


harpist, played at 
took place at Mr. 
April 25. 

CoLte.—Belle Cole has been engaged by the Baltimore 
Haydn Society for its concert to-morrow evening, April 28. 

ConraArpy.—Jules Conrardy, professor in the Royal Con- 
servatory, Liége, has just had published a new ‘‘Solfége élé- 
mentaire et progressif.” 

DELVINIOTTI.—Mme. Delviniotti is a pianist who boasts of 
Greek origin. She studied under Herz, of Paris, and has 
something of the style of Essipoff, but lacks the latter’s 
varied expression. 

MALTBY.—Mary Maltby has left Montreal for Chicago, 
where she will henceforth sing in the choir of the Tabernacle 
Church. - 

MIERZWINSKI.—The tenor Mierzwinski, it is said, has aban- 
doned the French career for the Italian, in which he will 
make his début this spring at the Covent Garden Theatre, 
London. 

Patri.—It is stated positively that Adelina Patti has 
signed an engagement for America with Belveau, and “that 
the diva and the new impresario will sail in October. 

RUBINSTEIN.—Anton Rubinstein, the famous pianist, is 
said to have become almost wholly blind. 

RULLMANN.—Fred Rullmann, the speculator in operatic 
and dramatic stars, sailed for Europe a few days ago. He is 
going to the German Spa for the good of his health, but will 
also keep business in view. 

SINGER.—Teresina Singer has been engaged by the im- 
presario of the Bellini Theatre, Palermo, for two months or 
thereabouts, for which she will be paid the sum of 15,000 
francs. 

STaGno.—It is now positively understood that the cele- 
brated tenor Stagno has been engaged for the San Carlo The- 
atre, Naples. 

THALBERG.—Zaré Thalberg, who has obtained a great suc- 
cess in several concerts in Naples, has given 1,000 francs for 
the benefit of the sufferers by the earthquake at Casamic- 
ciola. 

TuursBy.—Emma C, Thursby received an offer of an en- 
gagement to sing at St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, on the 





occasion of Prince Rudolphe’s marriage. She was obliged 
to decline, as her engagements called her to Spain. 

TRENOR,—John J. D. Trenor has been engaged as the first 
tenor at St. Francis Xavier’s Church. 

U_mMAN.—B, Ulman, the world-wide known 
has recently been in Milan. 

Usiciio,—Emilio Usiglio has just gained a success with 
his opera ‘‘Le Nozze in Prigione,” at the Manzoni Theatre, 
Milan. ; 

Weser.—Phillipe von Weber, son of Carl 
Weber, the composer, recently died in Berlin, 

WeErniG.—C. F. Wernig, director of the Seventh Regiment 
band, is becoming one of the most popular members of the 
His band includes many admirable players. 


impresario, 


Maria von 


profession. 








ORGAN NOTES. 


(Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable, 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receiv- 
the attention it demands.] 

....-Mr. Woeltge, of Stamford, Conn., has recently re- 
signed his position as organist in Hartford at the Park 


Church. 


..,-Octave Pelletier is publishing in the Revue Canadienne 
an interesting article on the organ. It will be quite ex- 
haustive. 

....Steere & Turner, organ builders, Springfield, Mass., 
have recently erected for a Brooklyn church a very fine and 
complete instrument. 

...+The last week of last month a new organ, erected by 
Louis Mitchell, of Montreal, was inaugurated at Saint Nor- 
bert. It cost $1,600, and was given to the church by six 
generous citizens. The voicing of the various registers is 
very fine. ; 


....F. H. Torrington, organist of the Metropolitan Church 
and director of the Toronto Philharmonic Society, has been 
suffering from a violent attack of cerebral fever. Mr. Tor- 
rington is one of the best organists in that city, and has done 
much to cultivate the musical taste of the inhabitants, for 
whom he has provided sterling concerts. 

...-Octave Pelletier recently gave an organ recital in the 
factory of Louis Mitchell, organ builder, Montreal. His pro- 
gramme was as follows: Prelude and fugue, in D minor, 
Hesse; largo, from sonata, in A major, No. 2, opus 2; al- 
legretto, in B flat, Lemmens; toccata in D minor, Bach; 
duetto, Mendelssohn; gavotte, Handel; and grand chorus, 
Lemmens. The performer displayed excellent taste in the 
execution of these varied pieces, and received hearty ap- 
plause from the listeners present. 

...-Some time ago a peculiar accident happened to cut 
short the execution ofa work on the organ by a Toronto or- 
ganist. A frog (which must have had music in its soul) cast- 
ing off its lethargic winter spell, went in search of advent- 
ures, and leaving the solitary rushes of the bay of Toronto, 
found its way into the water pipes which supplied the engine 
that blew the bellows of the organ. Only one resource was 
left the performer to overcome the unexpected stoppage, to 
cut the water pipe and in this way release the bold advent- 
urer. From this, it will be perceived that so small and in- 
significant an animal as the frog is capable of putting an end 
to flights of genius for the time being and unnerving the well 
known calmness of autocratic organists. 

...-Organs of a very complete kind are being rapidly 
erected in Canadian churches. The progress of musical 
taste among the general public must be accepted as one rea- 
son for this fact. Congregations are no longer satisfied 
with the rattletraps of a bygone time, but demand the very 
best modern instruments for the money that can be raised. 
Of course, a spirit of emulation enters into the matter, for 
one church dislikes to see another become possessed of a 
fine organ while it can go and do likewise if an interest can 
be aroused in the same direction and for the same purpose. 
But whatever may be the influence leading to this desirable 
end, when that end is reached there is much cause for con- 
gratulation. 

....Good organ arrangements of standard orchestral works 
serve a useful purpose. In smaller cities, wherein an or- 
chestra is rarely heard, far less possessing one of its own, 
if but a single good organ can be counted among the orna- 
ments of the place, and but one superior organist can be 
claimed, the extent of the compositions presentable, with a 
good imitation of the original instrumentation (and, conse- 
quently, coloring), is byno means limited. Thus the inhabit 
ants of a small town, although comparatively isolated, can, 
by the aid of an efficient instrument and performer, be edu- 
cated to an intelligent appreciation of the greatest master 
works. The piano alone is not enough, because it lacks 
scope in color and monumental breadth. Duet arrangements 
for this instrument of orchestral works are invaluable whereby 
to obtain an elementary knowledge of them; but, after the 
orchestra, the organ stands pre-eminent, simply because of 
its sustaining power, and the number and variety of its 
“tone tints.” Whatever may be said of the piano as a house- 
hold instrument, it has only one quality of tone, which is 
capable of a very varied shading, to be sure, but which is 
always one and the same color. 





Rendering Quartets in Tune. 
To the Editor of The Musical and Dramatic Courier: 
HE review of the life of Sir William Herschel, 
that appeared in your issue of February 5, has been 
reprinted by the Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review, of 
London, without credit. It has awakened attention and 
called forth replies from T, Fred’k Harris and the ** Inventor 
of the duodenal organ.” 

The former writer begins thus: ‘‘The way in which men 
will write on subjects of which they know little or nothing 
is truly surprising,” and immediately proves that he is unac- 
quainted with the points at issue. The latter gives a much 
more intelligent criticism, but he knows not the fundamental 
propositions advanced in proof of the fact that quartets by 
violinists or vocalists cannot be rendered in tune. They are 
briefly as follows: 1. The errors may be acknowledged and 
defined. 2, They may be unacknowledged and undefined. 
3. When the nielodic proportions are true the chords are 
untrue. 4. When the chords are true the melody is tem- 
porarily out of proportion. 5. Or, when the chords are true, 
the melody is permanently out of proportion. 

The second head shows that the interval between ‘‘C” 128 
and ‘‘C” 129 3-5 is not observed by performers when they 
sustain sounds through harmonies of which they have no 
information. It would be preposterous to expect a Walther, 
at the end of the Prisleid in ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” to alter 
the pitch of his sustained high ‘‘A” to suit the rich harmonies 
of the orchestra. He could not—he would not. 

Were he to accomplish this great feat his sustained ‘‘A” 
would affect us as unpleasantly as though he “were an un- 
trained singer and unable to hold a note steadily without 
deviating from the pitch. The ‘inventor of the duodene 
organ,” having asserted that his system ‘‘is positively without 
an error,” and having failed to show how melody and har- 
mony are to be reconciled without concessions (tampering 
with ‘‘D” to suit the melody in deference to the require- 
ments of ‘‘D” of the harmony), says: ‘‘I should like to ask 
by what rule of composition it is required that these two 
*D’s’ must be alike?” The originator of the duodene device 
himself says that ‘‘the change’’ from one to the other ‘‘is 
unmelodic;” that ‘‘the melody requires the true ‘D’”’ (please 
notice there is a ¢rue ‘‘D’’) ‘‘in order to sink, by a perfect 
minor third to ‘B.’" Subsequently he admits the (out of tune) 
chord, D: F : A, on the ground that it is a dissonance, and 
should be resolved by descending!!!! Refer to Stainer’s 
dictionary, page 143. 

It is thus shown, Ist, that these gentlemen contradict one 
another; 2d, they accept with readiness, and in all their un- 
modified roughness, harmonies that they cannot succeed in 
tuning; 3d, they become involved in the most ridiculous 
dilemmas. Dr. S. Austen Pearce’s five-sided proof that 
absolutely perfect melodic and harmonic proportions in 
quartet music are unattainable remains unassailed. 

The fifth head shows that, even were it permissible to quib- 
ble on ‘‘D” to make simple harmonies correct, more elabo- 
rate harmonies could not be rendered in tune without 
changing the proportions of the melodic scale, and even the 
pitch of the key note. For full particulars reference must 
be made to pages 161 and 181 of THE CouRIER. 

Let a musician once tune with perfect accuracy a chord of 
the dominant seventh with diapasons (making the seventh 
very flat), and listen to its marvelous beauty and peaceful 
expression, he will never be really satisfied with ‘‘equal tem- 
perament.” It is, however, hardly fair to speak so slight- 
ingly of the Chinese (who invented this device, and from 
whom we have received our musical instruments, and 
proofs of our comparative with 
much more than we are aware or would willingly acknowl- 
edge) because in the nineteenth century they happen to be 
conservative. What has become of the Egyptians, Hindoos, 
Chaldeans, Greeks and other ancient peoples who were less 
“‘barbarous’”’? WRITER OF THE REVIEW. 


ignorance of acoustics, 


Emilie Ambre. 
MILIE AMBRE, whose name is familiar to New 
York opera goers, has been preceded, on her return, by 
the most flattering accounts from the Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia and New Orleans press. This prima donna of 
Mr. De Beauplan’s Opera Company, whose strange oriental 
features are a contrast to the usual European type of our 
artists, was born in Algeria, of French parents, in whose 
ancestry there had been some admixture of Armenian blood. 
At the early age of sixteen she was admitted to the Paris Con- 
servatory of Music, under the auspices of Napoleon III., and 
soon after gained sufficient notoriety as a singer to make her 
début in Algiers, Africa, her native country. She then vis- 
ited the large cities of Europe, where she continued to repeat the 
successes that she had gained on her adoption of a lyric career, 
At the production of ‘‘Aida,” Maestro Verdi selected Mad- 
ame Ambré as the interpreter of Aida’s réle for the first pro- 
duction of his opera in French; and it was under his inmmedi- 
ate supervision that she studied and learned that part which 
has procured her a score of triumphs. Her superior rendition 
of Valentine in the ‘‘Huguenots,” of Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust,” 
and of Ju/iette in ‘‘Romeo and Juliette,” achieved for Mad- 
ame Ambré quite a name in New Orleans, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. Those who recollect her appearance in New York 
will be glad to hear that her voice and power have increased 


and improved, if anything, and that their anticipations as to 
the future will surely be met in a liberal manner, 
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AS it a dithyramb or a threnody that Sappho 
penned, whose fragments have come down to us to 
tell how one woman throbbed and yearned in verse be- 
fore throwing herself off from the memorable cliff? It is 
highly important to know. The metre is all right. 
“Double firsts” have supplied their ideas of the missing 
words, and between them have rounded off the perfect 
verses that bear her name. But what are they to be 
called ? 

ANNOT Mr. Stetson forego his applications to the 
+ devil for assistance long enough to ladle out of his 
reservoir of classic reminiscences information on this 
head? It is of him and his we write; of Anna Dickinson 
and her play and her non-appearance and her card to 
the public. Lucretius invoke again his Venus, or Virgil 
sing in immortal numbers: 

** Tot mala jamque cano crudelia Virginis Annex.” 


HE Vestal Anna has been shamefully treated. It is 
no longer a secret. She has said so herself. She 
loves her country with its green fields, its broad rivers, 
its audacious mountain tops, its sandy beaches and its 
rural population, but its people—alas! She Loathes 
them—all of them, without regard to age, sex or previous 
condition of servitude. They have scorned her; they 
have failed to reward her. She has appealed to them, 
she says, as one of “God's Screechers,” and they have 
turned the deaf ear of the adder. Unhappy Anna. Did 
you know, inspired daughter of Latona, that in your 
elderly prime you too would be “waiting for the verdict” ? 
— 
ETWEEN Miss Dickinson's melancholy appeal to 
the editor of the Hera/d for sympathy and the wild 
despairing notes of the divine Sappho whose swan song 
has swelled in the verse of every poet “as is a poet,” 
there is no such gulf fixed as the mocking practicality 
of the age might pretend to discover. The only difficulty 
is tn determining whether Sappho wrote a dithyramb or 
athrenody. Miss Dickinson’s card was undoubtedly a 
threnody. Julia Ward Howe wrote a threnody, and Miss 
Dickinson certainly could do no !ess. We are sure it was a 
threnody on the part of both ladies; and if analogy in 
argument is worth the price of a Manilla cigar, Sappho’s 
sole surviving poem was a threnody also. Some day an 
American composer will turn Miss Dickinson's into an 
opera, and then we shall see the yearnings of her soul 
acted on the stage. Stetson will figure as the literary 
villain whose hatred of George III. leads him to massacre 
his Majesty's great-granddaughter’s English on every pos- 
sible occasion. 
- 

S far as we can at present see through the smoke of 
A battle, the plot is as follows: The villain (Stetson), 
having more money at his command than he knew what 
to do with and consumed by a desire to get rid of it, en- 
tered into an engagement with one Tomaso Salvini to 
play certain ruffianly parts in certain mutilated dramas. 
The actor Salvini does not appear personally on the stage 
because, like Goliath, of Gath, he can be personated by 
no living human being. The giant, however, is feeble in 
health, and can play only four times in the week without 
perspiring. The villain (Stetson), resident of Boston, 
noted for his gallantry and the complications into which 
it has led him, hears of the heroine, Anna Dickinson—a 
modern Hypatia, who has devoted herself to the beauti- 
ful creed that ladies can and ought to wear 
breeches,—and has educated the youth of America to 
that belief, especially the elderly female portion of the 
youth, and enters into negotiations with her to play on 
the “ off nights,” when the feeble Hercules, Salvini, is re- 
cuperating after his terrible efforts in cleaning out the 
Augean stables of the theatre. The confiding Anna assents 
eagerly to the scheme, buys a first class pair of breeches 
and signs her name to the guileful agreement. Pend- 
ing her appearance she discreetly appeals to the villain, 
Stetson, for support. The villain always has plenty of 
support on hand and names one Miss Prescott, who 
does not appear in the drama as the fair Anna's support. 
The lovely Anna measures Miss Prescott, and says she 
won't do; she is too tall. The villain, Stetson, silently 
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goes to the tube and has another lady sent aown for Miss 
Dickinson's inspection (the scene is laid in Alexandria, 
Cairo, or Constantinople), and the fair Anna again de- 
clines her assistance on the ground that she is too fat. 
Still another lady is furnished, and proves too pretty; 
another is pronounced too insipid; another is too fresh, 
and so on until the resources of the villain, Stetson, in 
the line of Pauline are exhausted. 


EANTIME the cheval glass with double reflectors 
has been introduced and Miss Dickinson suddenly 
sees herself as an audience would see her when she makes 
her exit from the centre. She is amazed; she has made 
a discovery; the lights are discreetly turned down. A 
physiological law has been made manifest; Claude Mel- 
notte was a symmetrical man, and sex is not a matter of 
bifurcated garments. There are hysterics. At this mo- 
ment the villain Stetson appears and demands that the 
beautiful prophetess of breeches appear before the ex- 
pectant audience. She blushingly but firmly refuses. He 
urges, but she refuses again. He quotes from the thir- 
teenth chapter of the Book of Breeches—a compendium 
of the arguments made by “God's Screechers” aforesaid, 
proving that “skirts are the badges of woman's degrada- 
tion; the snare set for her vanity by crafty man; the em- 
blems of her subjugation; the obstacles to her supremacy 
in athletic sports and conjugal battles.” But it is in vain. 
The beautiful Anna steadfastly declines to appear in 
breeches. The villain Stetson takes to his bed because 
he is “too mad to get up.” A splendid opportunity for 
dissipating his superfluous cash has been rudely taken 
from him. He begins to think of the camel, the needle, 
and the significance of the parable. The beautiful Anna 
plunges into obscurity. An eager public sends reporters 
to interview her; she denies them admittance. The vil- 
lain Stetson makes another bid for the Kingdom of 
Heaven and proceeds to sue the beautiful Anna as a last 
means of shaking off the coils of wealth, and then in 
the fourth act the beautiful Anna comes upon 
the stage and reads her threnody. Nothing has 
of late appeared in the columns of our esteemed 
contemporary, the Herald, as_ fervidly eloquent as 
this composition. Sappho herself never wrote any- 
thing like it. In one moment, with a single sweep of the 
lyre, the beautiful Anna tells her own tearful history. 
She reminds us of what she has done for her country; 
she scorns the rude contempt of the American public. 
Marius among the Carthagenian ruins, Coriolanus frown- 
ing on the walls of Rome, Dante exiled, and Napoleon in 
St. Helena,—not one of these enjoyed the pangs that 
rend the soul of the beautiful Anna. She refers to her 
labors in the cause of breeches; she hates the profane 
and vulgar crowd who have turned her efforts into ridi- 
cule; she dares the villain Stetson to “come on,” and 
longs for a better world where the integumentary contest 
will cease forever. When she is an angel the villains 
of this world who manage theatrical companies and in- 
sist upon the fulfillment of contracts will be too remote— 
choris othistat theon—to give her trouble, and an ungrate- 
ful public will lift up its eyes from afar and envy the 
happy estate which is the reward of mundane zeal, virtue 
and consistency. 


LEAVES THEM POOR INDELD. 
HE evil that men do may live after them, and the 
good may oft be interred with their bones, but the 
names they leave are apt to become common property 
after a fashion little dreamed of by their original owners 
and wearers. Beaconsfield's great-grandfather adopted the 
name of D'Israeli, one of the many flattering obituary 
notices of the deceased English statesman tells us, be- 
cause in all the records of the family of Abraham not 
one group had ever worn it. If we may judge from the 
eagerness with which the titles of other celebrities are 
adopted by rising and struggling members of the dra- 
matic profession, the Disraelis and Beaconsfields of the 
legitimate variety and minstrel stages of the future will 
outnumber the original descendants of Jacob about five 
to one. 

An actor’s name is his trademark, precisely as the 
pyramid distinguishes Mr. Bass’ superior quality of bottled 
ale from the malt liquors of the less famous brewers, and 
the elaborate signature of Lea & Perrins marks the 
pungent and subtle qualities of Worcestershire sauce. It 
is true that the actor is in many cases aware that his own 
patronymic lacks the sonority and mellifluousness of the 
Norman or Scot, and that he usuaily abandons Wiggins, 
O’Brien and Mullaly for Howard, Stanley, Ferguson or 
De Courcy. Only the other day a well known and 
rather popular comedian bade farewell to his humble 
family name, and adopted that of Raymond before legally 
bestowing it upon a young lady whose own name is al- 
ready historic in the theatrical world. It was thoughtful 





as well as candid. If it were continued habitually, the 
American surname might by a process of elimination ap- 
proximate the classicism of the given name for which 
our great and “tremenjous country” is famous. 

Naturally enough in the choice of names—which by 
the way seems to be a privilege exclusively permitted to 
actors,—those of a former era which have had the advan- 
tage of years and volumes of advertisement have the 
preference. Kean is a name to charm with, whether 
spelled with a final “e” ornot. Siddons and Kemble offer 
tremendous attractions and no law exists to protect the 
divine Sarah's copyright, or prohibit a hundred aspiring 
actors from identifying themselves by inference with 
James, John and Stephen, “brothers of the above.” A 
pantomimist who failed to adopt the name of Ravel would 
show himself painfully ignorant of the history of his own 
art, and no clown can expect to succeed nowadays who 
fails to call himself the Grimaldi of the present era, or 
omits some complimentary reference to the late George 
Fox. By a perfectly reasonable and easily traced mental 
operation, therefore, we find posterity actively preserving 
the records of the past, even while it confuses the student 
and complicates history. 

As a general rule, gentlemen who attitudinize on street 
corners with their left hands in their coats, pull a lock 
down over their forehead, and gaze at nothing, because 
somebody has hinted that they look like Napoleon, 
carry the resemblance no further. They don’t think or 
act like Napoleon. Similarly the actors who adopt the 
names of deceased magnates of their order manage ordi- 
narily to convey their borrowed plumes to the cemetery 
under cover of nothing more complimentary than a paid 
for paragraph in the mourners’ column of a newspaper 
and a call for a benefit for the widows and orphans. 
Macaulay's New Zealander will probably curse them for 
confusing the annals of the stage and try and reconcile 
the contending influences which buried Spranger Barry 
from the “ Little Church Around the Corner.” 

The public is not particular about these things, because 
it knows very little about them. It hears of Neilson and 
Montague and idolizes them in life, and twenty years 
hence will idolize a second Montague and a third Neil- 
son, without even knowing how we used to name these 
twin stars of beauty to ourchildren. As for the Neilson 
and Montague we knew— 

The right ear that is filled with dust 
Hears little of the false or just. 

To them it is of no consequence; to the vulgar throng 
who live in the business of the present the personality 
and achievement of the dead are of no significance. Let 
the Mulligans and Boggses and Snigginses take what 
comfort they can find in arraying themselves in the pur- 
ple of bygone emperors of wit and passion. If they do 
no violence to the reflections of the many they at least 
recall the visions of the happy few who live in all ages, 
and contemplate all phases of art, from Praxiteles to 
Powers, and the rude outline of the white horse to the 
caricatures of Millais, and Nast, and Keppler. 

It is only when imitation trespasses on the “Tom Tid- 
dler’s Ground” of contemporaneous talent that one’s 
gorge rightfully rises. In proportion as we are indiffer- 
ent to the affront put upon the Garricks of the stage we 
become indignant at the audacity which steals the thun- 
derbolts of existing Joves. If one woman as Charlotte 
Cushman fascinates Longfellows and Sumners, surely 
during her life the wretched serio-comic who purloins 
her trademark and flourishes it before a variety audience 
in the Bowery is an execrable fraud. But if this affronts 
the sentiment of justice which protects the individual in 
the enjoyment of his legitimate earnings, with what feel- 
ings can one contemplate the robbery by means of which 
a charlatan can appropriate to himself the prestige of 
two generations of talent, industry and success ? 

Deadwood and Leadville are not so remote that the 
names of Abbey and Palmer, of Henderson, Pastor 
and, above all, Haverly, are unknown to the rugged 
populations. How, then, would it appear to the New 
Yorker traveling in the West to learn from a flaming 
poster that H. E. Abbey's unrivaled New York company 
would appear at the Leadville or Cheyenne Academy of 
Music in the thrilling drama, ‘“ Through Fire,” or pre- 
sent “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” as performed for three hun- 
dred nights before crowded Broadway audiences ! 

This thing is done, and openly. A. M. Palmer, since 
his bright talents changed the face and fortunes of the 
Union Square Theatre, has been a shining target for this 
species of defamation. How many “Two Orphans” com- 
panies has he been compelled to suppress and how many 
have injured him still more by dying of public contempt ? 
Perhaps the most striking and most impudent fraud of 
all was that practiced for many years upon the untutored 
inhabitants of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
by a man who appropriated the name of Wallack and 
treated the rural population to some of the most amusing 
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caricatures of the Wallackian system of amusements that 
a cynical imagination could devise. For years this man 
prospered. He undertook the education of his constitu- 
encies and, indeed, succeeded so well that, when the orig- 
inal Lester appeared among them, they looked at him 
askance and, if their surrender of dimes is a criterion, re- 
garded him as a false and clumsy pretender ! 

After all, robbing the dead is nothing like so criminal 
as despoiling the living of their good name. 








“THE GREATEST LIVING,” ETC. 
ITH his accustomed business alertness, Mr. Bouci- 
cault has turned a somewhat savage criticism into 
a first-class advertisement. A contemporary caviled 
greatly at Manager Sargent’s description of the comedian 
as “the greatest living dramatist and actor,” desiring to 
know where, if this be truth, come in Victor Hugo, 
Dumas and others, of whom it facetiously charges Mr. 
Sargent with being ignorant. To this the latter replies, 
very justly, that it is not his business to advertise Mr. 
Hugo or Mr. Dumas, but will willingly do so if they will 
write a play and appear in it under his management in 
the United States. 

The comparison between Mr. Boucicault and either Mr. 
Dumas or Mr. Hugo is about as pertinent as a comparison 
between President Garfield and the City Hall. They 
have only one thing in common—their knowledge of 
French. So far as Hugo is concerned, no living author 
or dramatist pretends to contest his position. His great 
age, his magnificent career, his proscription, and return 
at seventy to his native land, and his marvelous industry 
in every field of human endeavor save science place him 
at the head of writers the world over. Besides, Mr. 
Hugo is not an actor, and the disparaging comparison is 
therefore valueless. As for Mr. Dumas, he is not an 
actor; nor despite his many plays is he so much of a 
dramatist as a novelist. In the plays he has written, 
Dumas fils has attempted to solve social difficulties, to 
right social wrongs, to draw the attention of the world to 
matters that theretofore were discussed only in the closet 
or the confessional. Mr. Boucicault steers clear of these 
matters, to his credit. He has not looked for “ great- 
ness” in that direction. Probably, however, no man alive 
could be found more ready to admit the great claims of 
these two Frenchmen than Beaucicault himself, while he 
might very justly contend that in one branch of effort 
they never attempted to rival him or anybody else—that 
is, by actual appearance on the stage. 

Let us see, then, how far Mr. Sargent’s characterization 
of Mr. Boucicault as the greatest living dramatist and 
actor is incorrect. 

Who are the other living dramatists and actors? 

Certainly the best known of them is Henry J. Byron. 
After him come Steele Mackaye, John A. Stevens, and 
Milton Nobles. Where are the others? It is true that 
Lester Wallack puts on his bills, when he plays “ Rose- 
dale,” the fairy story that it is “his own romantic drama;” 
but let that pass. 

Byron has written the play that has had the longest 
run of all the plays ever written. In this sense he is a 
great dramatist. But Byron acts simply four s'amuse. 
He does not profess to be a great actor, nor indeed does 
he profess to be an actor at all, in the ordinary sense. 
We doubt very much whether he would challenge Mr. 
Sargent’s characterization of Boucicault. Mackaye does 
not pretend to greatness as an actor, however flattering 
his success as an author. And if not they, certainly not 
Stevens or the gifted author and actor of the “Phoenix” 
will contest Boucicault’s claim. 

As to the entire originality of Boucicault’s plays, there 
are no two opinions. Like an older dramatist, if not a 
better (Shakespeare, to wit), he has culled from the 
brightest thoughts of others. It is in the placing these 
thoughts in a stage setting so admirably that Boucicault 
has proved himself great as a dramatist. No one pre- 
tends to deny his gift as a picture maker for the stage, 
or the wholesomeness of his pictures. Nor are there two 
opinions concerning his merits as an actor. The fact is 
that to cavil at such a line on a poster is to carry “criti- 
cism” into very small corners, The actor who doesn’t 
believe he is a great actor never will be a good actor, and 
the manager who doesn’t announce his star as a great 
actor doesn’t know his business. We sincerely hope to 
see a much greater dramatist and actor than Mr. Bouci- 
cault on the boards of our theatres,—but we fear much it 
will not be this season. 


SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


...-Lotta appeared as Musette at Abbey’s Park Theatre on 
Monday night. 

..--This will be the last week of ‘‘Fun on the Bristol” at 
Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre. 

... Thisis the closing week of the Theatre Comique. The 











last Mulligan reception is announced for next Saturday 
evening. 

.++.*Mabel Ledgerwood’s Novelty Queens” will hold the 
boards at Tony Pastor’s Theatre this week. 

....Boucicault may still be heard at Haverly’s Niblo’s Gar- 
den Theatre as Conn, in the ‘‘Shaughraun,” 

...-Annie Pixley is filling an engagement at the Windsor 
Theatre in ‘‘M’liss, the Child of the Sierras.” 

..+.*‘The World” holds the stage at Wallack’s, and will 
probably continue there till the end of the season. 

...+.‘‘Raymonde,” with Clara Morris in the title réle, was 
produced at the Union Square Theatre on Monday night. 


..-.The four final performances of Salvini in this country 
will take place at the Academy of Music, beginning on 
May 9. 

...."‘The White Crook,” a spectacular piece for which 
much preparation has been made by the management, will be 
played at Aberle’s Theatre this week. 

....Fanny Davenport will be the attraction at the Will- 
iamsburgh Novelty Theatre this week. She appeared on 
Monday evening in ‘‘Pique,” and on Saturday will play 
“Camille.” 

..-.-This is the last week of Joseph Murphy at the Grand 
Opera House. For a change of bill he produces the com- 
panion drama to ‘‘Kerry Gow,” by the same author, entitled 
“Shaun Rhue.” 

.+++The 450th performance of ‘‘Hazel Kirke,” at the Mad- 
ison Square Theatre, was given on Monday evening. A 
handsome souvenir commemorative of the event was pre- 
sented to those who attended. 

.-+.The Goesche-Hopper Company opened on Monday 
night in Chicago at McVicker’s Theatre for two weeks. 
While at the Windsor last week, in this city, the company 
did a remarkably large business. 

..-.On Thursday, May 5, a matinée will be given at Ab- 
bey’s Park Theatre for the joint benefit of James H. Palser, 
the treasurer, and Maze Edwards. Among the attractions 
will be Lotta and John T, Raymond. 

....The Vokes family, during their farewell tour in Ameri- 
ca, will be under the management of John Stetson. They ap- 
pear at the Union Square Theatre on Monday evening next. 
The Volks family will be the attraction at Haverly’s Brook- 
lyn Theatre this week. 

..--P, F, Baker and T. J. Farron, character comedians, 
made their first appearance at the Brooklyn Park Theatre on 
Monday evening, after an absence of five years, and produced 
a new comedy-drama entitled ‘‘The Emigrants.” They will 
be followed next week by John T. Raymond in his play of 
“Fresh.” 

..-.Sarah Bernhardt will sail for Europe next Wednesday, 
accompanied by the following members of her troupe: Jeanne 
Bernhardt, Girard, Marie Colombier, Sidney, Carpentier, 
Elye Victoria, Mea and Dardelon, MM. Angelo, Chamounin, 
Gallis, Mea, D’Orsay, Ganyloff, Pierson, Brisoe, Deletrez, 
Bouilliard and Henry C. Jarrett, the manager. 

..--At the Germania Theatre Georgine von Januschowsky, 
the soubrette, took her annual benefit on Saturday evening. 
The ‘‘ Rattenfanger von Hameln” was produced on the oc- 
casion. This same piece will be repeated every evening 
this week except this evening, when Goethe's classic tragedy 
‘* Egmont” will be performed for the benefit of Franz Reinau. 


....E. E. Rice has taken the Boston Museum for the sum- 
mer, beginning July 4, and intends to give a series of enter- 
tainments suitable to the season. A portion of his plan 
is to turn the grand foyer of the Museum into a summer 
promenade, decorated with plants, flowers, &c., and, in con- 
junction with Nat Goodwin, his associate in the enterprise, 
to produce ‘‘ Cinderella at School” and similar successful 
pieces. Rice’s Surprise Party is reported to be doing a very 
large business, 

.++.-This is the last week of Mme. Geistinger’s appearance 
at the Thalia Theatre, consequently her répertoire is varied 
and interesting. On Monday evening, for the benefit of the 
German Hospital, she appeared in ‘‘ Therese Krones;” on 
Tuesday in the ‘‘ Niherin;” to-day for an extra matinée 
‘*Camille,” in the evening ‘‘ La Belle Héléne;” to-morrow 
‘* Boccaccio;” Friday, benefit of Gustav Adolfi, in ‘‘ Madame 
Favart;” Saturday, matinée, ‘‘ Grande Duchesse,” and in the 
evening, for her own benefit, in ‘‘ La Belle Héléne.” 


....A new play, based upon Adolph Belot’s recent novel, 
‘*The Stranglers of Paris,” was produced for the first time on 
any stage at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, last 
week, The adaptation was made by Fred. C. Maeder, 
and the leading part was sustained by Joseph Wheelock. 
The new play opened to a large audience which filled 
every part of the theatre. It moved fairly well for a 
first performance. It is alleged that the play is a 
weak imitation of the ‘‘Celebrated Case.” An instance 
of the defect of the construction is given in the open 
ing scene of the second act, in which Jargon, speaking 
first and without apparent excuse, relates the story of his life 
to a comparative stranger, and concludes by confiding to him 
the secret of his dastardly crime. Mr. Wheelock acting in 
the island scene, from the moment of his appearance in the 
last stages of exhaustion and hunger until his escape, is said 
to be a specimen of realism that has not been recently 
equaled on the stage. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Ba.timore, Md., April 22.—Holliday Street—Raymond 
has been drawing splendidly all the week in ‘‘Fresh, the 
American.” The company is excellent, including Laura 
Don, Lizzie Creese, E. J. Buckley and others. The play is 
well constructed, and compares admirably with Raymond's 
other pieces. Next week, Corrinne Merrie Makers. 
Ford’s—Hon. W. F. Cody and his Indians appeared in a 
new piece, entitled ‘‘The Prairie Wolf,” written by John A. 
Stevens. Business has been good. John E. Owens returns 
for a brief season April 25. May 5 and 6, Salvini. Monu- 
mental—This cosy theatre was reopened iast Monday with 
following olio: The Brennans, Lottie Grant, Reynolds and 
Walling, Cogill Brothers, William Gaylord, Charles Ellis 
and Clara Moore. Front Street—‘'Oofty Gooft” (Gus Phil- 
lips) in Daly’s ‘‘Under the Gas Light,” has had good houses 
all the week. ee 


Bur.incton, Ia., April 19.—Hoey and Hardie’s ‘‘Child of 
the State” Company, one of the best on the road, played to 
a good house last night in spite of the threatening weather, 
and gave even better satisfaction than before. Salsbury’s 
Troubadors will draw a big house to-morrow night. Char- 
lotte Thompson is going to play Friday and Saturday nights 
under the auspices of the Orchard City Band. Max. 

Cuicaco, Ill., April 20.—At Haverly’s Theatre Sheridan has 
been surpassing himself in ‘‘Louis XI.” Monday and Tues- 
day nights, and ‘‘Merchant of Venice” last night. This 
evening, and at the Saturday matinée, he will play a double 
r6le—Phidias and Raphae/—in ‘‘The Marble Heart.” Friday 
night, ‘‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts;” Saturday night, 
“Othello;” Sunday night, ‘‘Othello.” The reception given 
to this actor in the character of Louis X/J,, a creation peculi- 
arly his own, proves that Chicago knows how to appreciate 
genius and patronize honest, artistic labor, Toomuch praise 
cannot be bestowed upon his support, the John McCullough 
Company, for its excellent acting and sersonne/—qualities 
very ware in these days of wandering Stars and meteor com- 
binations. At this theatre next week, Haverly’s United 
Mastodon Minstrels, and after that the theatre of to-day will 
throw off the ‘‘sock and buskin” and settle down to the 
plebeian task of guarding the treasures of the First National 
Bank. Mr. Haverly informs me that he has settled upon 
nothing definite for the future, ‘‘but you may,” said he, ‘‘assure 
Tue Courter that I intend giving Chicago a theatre that will 
make her proud.” At Hooley’s the engagement of Robson 
and Crane, in ‘tA. D. 1goo,” terminates this week. The 
popularity of these two comedians has served to keep the 
house filled for two weeks, despite the stupidity of the play, 
On Monday night, once more ‘‘My Geraldine” returns to this 
theatre. At McVicker’s, notwithstanding the presence of an 
excellent company and a play that has proven its merits by 
a fine Eastern success, the ‘‘Legion of Honor” has been 
rather slimly attended. Possibly all Chicago saw it when it 
was here last, and, though good, it is mot a play to outlive 
the century. Next week, with fine scenery and appoint- 
ments, ‘‘One Hundred Wives.” Sprague’s Olympic Theatre 
is crowded nightly, the wide variety of attractions offered in 
**Snellbaker’s Majestic Consolidation” bringing the audiences 
back night after night. The Nautch girls, being a curiosity, 
serve, therefore, as an attraction. At the Grand Opera 
House the interval between the close of ‘‘Billee Taylor,” on 
Saturday, and the opening of the Ideal Opera Company on 
Monday, is to be filled in with the Legion of Honor Combi- 
nation, now at McVicker’s, in one performance of the 
“Ticket of Leave Man,” on Sunday night. At the West 
Side Academy of Music the boards are held this week by 
Topack and Moore, Carrie Lavarnie, Andy and Annie 
Hughes, Harry Woodson, Alice Bateman and Willis Pickert 
in specialties. Sid. C. France in drama ‘Marked for Life,” 
supported by George Learock and stock company. 

G. B. H. 


Detroit, Mich., April 21.—Jane Coombs played a three 
nights’ engagement in ‘‘Daniel Rochat” at the Detroit Opera 
House, beginning April 14. With the exception of Milton 
Rainford, the support was very poor and the stage-setting 
below criticism. Very poor houses were the result. Hartz, 
the magician, has been entertaining during the first four days 
of this week fair audiences at the same house. At Whitney's, 
which was closed Isst week, the ‘‘Equine Paradox,” in which 
a dozen fairly well trained horses are exhibited in their nu- 
merous actions, draws good houses, and will remain during 
the entire week. We miss THE Musica, AnD Dramatic 
Courier from the Russell House news stand, and hope that 
THE Courier’s artistic contour will, ere long, be prominent 
again among the other papers and periodicals of that popu- 
lar establishment. << @ 


H AMILTON, Ont., April 21.—Rena Walder and company 
appeared in ‘‘Run to Earth” and ‘Buffalo Bill” at the Grand 


Opera House, on the 8th and oth. They gave a poor show to 
slim houses. On the 8th, the Popular Dramatic Company 
produced ‘‘Staff of Diamonds” to a good house at the Acad- 
emy of Music, and *‘The Carpenter of Rouen” on 20th. The 
following attractions are booked at the Grand Opera House: 
22d and 23d, Mr. and Mrs. McKee Rankin in ‘‘Danites;” 
25th, Barlow, Wilson, Primrose and West’s Minstrels; 29th 
and 30th, Zoe Gayton in ‘‘Mazeppa” at Academy of Music; 
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Professor R. A. Proctor, English astronomer, on 23d; Hartz, 
the Magician, 28th, 29th and 30th. R. E. S. 


Jacksonvitte, Ill,, April 21.—Thos. W. Keene played at 
the Opera House on Saturday night, 16th inst., to an audi- 
ence of not less than a thousand. There was no desirable 
room unoccupied, In the character of Gloster I can never 
see but one truly great actor—the elder Booth. He was so 
much the king, so much that worst of Shakespeare’s villains, 
capable and guilty of the most atrocious crimes, that other 
personators seem only players and men really to be admired 
under their disguises. Mr. Keene made a decidedly good 
impression here, but, to my mind, he is exaggerative and 
less the artist than Miss Vaders, who impressed me as a 
woman of character and of marked individuality, without 
any masculine trait or manner whatever. Her elocution is 
admirable, and no one could fail to see how thoroughly she 
analyzes character and how skillfully she makes its points 
and shades visible. The support was fairly good, but, of 
course, on a miserable stage, such as is ours, the best effects 
were lost, or rather were not produced at all, OTHO. 


Mi_waukeg, Wis., April 20.—Last week Bartholomew’s 
Educated Horses monopolized the Academy. Besides this 
great dramatic event, we have had Gus Williams in “Our 
German Senator,” and Baker and Farron in ‘‘The Emi- 
grants.” McIntyre and Heath’s Minstrels will be at the 
Academy on the 23d, and W. E. Sheridan will begin a week’s 
engagement at the Opera House on the 25th, F. 


Mo.ine, Ill., April 23.—Harrison’s Comedy Company 
gave the laughable farce of ‘‘Photos” at Harper’s Theatre, 
Rock Island, last Tuesday evening. Charlotte Thompson, 
at Burtis Opera House, Davenport, Ia., last Thursday after- 
noon and evening presented the ‘‘Planter’s Wife” and ‘‘Jane 
Eyre,” and, by special request, on Friday presented ‘‘East 
Lynne,” toa crowded house. At Harper's Theatre on Satur- 
day afternoon and evening, to crowded houses, Charlotte 
Thompson presented the ‘‘Planter’s Wife” and ‘‘Jane 2 


Newark, N. J., April 23.—Park Theatre—April 8 and 9g, 
Steele Mackaye and his excellent company appeared in 
**Won at Last” to fair houses; April 12, Janauschek played 
as Marie Stuart to one of the largest houses of the season; 
April 13 and 14, a company from the Madison Square Thea- 
tre, headed by Chas. Wheatleigh and Lillian Spencer, played 
‘Hazel Kirke” to large houses; Newark is no exception to 
the common rule as to the drawing power of this play, as 
these were seventh and eighth performances of this play at 
this theatre; April 15, the Leavitt Burlesque Opera Company 
was %illed to play a burlesque on ‘‘Carmen,” but when the 
audience arrived at the theatre they found that the burlesque 
was to be ‘‘Orpheus,” no reason being given for the change; 
the audience, which was not very large and mostly made up 
of men, were not very well pleased with the performance, as 
Marie Williams was the only good actress in the troupe, al- 
though the posters said that the company was the same as 
when it appeared at the Lyceum Theatre in New York last 
fall; April 22 and 23, Tony Pastor and his company gave 
three performances to crowded houses; April 28, Tony 
Denier’s ‘‘Humpty Dumpty.” Grand Opera House—Frank 
Mayo in ‘*Davy Crockett,” supported by Affie Weaver, 
played to a large house} April 20 and 21, Nat Goodwin in 
*‘Love at School” to two large houses; this play is one of 
the best of the kind and is very funny; Mr. Goodwin has a 
very good part; the play is rewritten from the one Mr. Good- 
win brought out during the latter part of his late engagement 
at the Lyceum, and was called the ‘‘Marionettes;” the play 
was for the benefit of the managers, Klotz and Ballard, who 
retire from the management on May 1, and was deserving of 
even greater success than it had, as those gentlemen have, 
during the past three years, brought some of the best at- 
tractions to this city; they hope to have a new theatre before 
next season. Your correspondent thanks them for many 
favors. In the next few weeks we are to have a deluge of 
amateur dramatic pe:formances, April 25, ‘‘our” society, 
the Home Dramatics, play ‘‘ Diplomacy;” April 26, a com- 
pany from New York, in *‘A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing” and 
‘He's a Lunatic,” for the benefit of St. Barnabas Hospital. 
The Amaranths, of Brooklyn, are announced in ‘‘Pygmalion 
and Galatea,” for the High School Alumni Society, and the 
Gilberts, of the same city, threaten us with ‘‘Smike” during 
the month of May, and the Triton Boat Club announces the 
Home Dramatics in ‘‘Our Boys” for their benefit. FRANK. 


Prrrsrie_p, Mass., April 22.—Academy of Music, C. P. 
Upson manager—lIt is seldom that we are favored with as 
good a performance of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as was given by 
J. Neal's company last Monday evening. The audience was 
a fair one, and would have been larger but for Coup’s Circus, 
which exhibited hereon Tuesday. Circuses generally ‘‘take” 
well here; Coup's receipts being not far from $4,000, To- 
night we are to have a treat in the shape of Eaton’s “All the 
with Hardenburgh as Dr. William Goodwin, They 
will probably have a fine house. Manager Upson was in Al- 
bany yesterday securing new attractions, Booked April 22: 
‘All the Rage;” April 28, Mr. and Mrs, George S. Knight in 
“Otto;” April 30, Native Palestine Arabs; May 2, 3, 4 and 5, 
Hartz’s Gift Show. D. T. B. 


Rage,” 


PuILapeLpuiA, Pa., April 23.—The past week has been 
one of the worst of the season for dramatic affairs in this 





city. Notwithstanding this, the Vokes played to good houses 
at the Chestnut Street Opera House. ‘‘The Convict,” at the 
Arch, is an adaptation of a French play which has not been 
appreciated by the public here, though it was: well mounted 
by the management and well played. ‘‘The Money Market,” 
at the Walnut, which is described as a great London success, 
has not been one in Philadelphia. ‘‘The Man from Catta- 
raugus,”’ with John E, Owens for star, has been played at 
the Chestnut Street Theatre to empty houses, J. B. Morley, 
the manager of this theatre, a new accession to the profes- 
sion, has been extremely unfortunate in his connection with 
the press, who rarely lose an opportunity to say a bad word 
for him. The altercation with the agent of Mile, Bernhardt, 
in the course of which the police were called in, has been 
generally commented on in a manner unfavorable to Mr. 
Morley. The Mirror, a small theatrical paper, having been 
rather loud in its remarks, has been sued for libel by the 
manager, and although the issue of the suit is a matter of 
small consequence to the community, still it creates a great 
deal of disagreeable feeling. If Mr. Morley had shown a 
little more common sense, not to speak of civility, in the de- 
tails of this management, the results of his single season 
would probably have been more satisfactory to him than they 
are likely to be. This week at the Walnut, Tony Pastor's 
Great Combination; at the Chestnut Street Opera House, 
“Olivette;” Arch Street Theatre, John T. Raymond, as 
Fresh, and at the Chestnut Street Theatre, ‘‘Billee Taylor.” 
J. ViENNor. 


PortsviLLe, Pa., April 22.—Frank Mayo, assisted by 
Affie Weaver, showed at the Academy of Music, April 19, to 
a distressingly small house, in Davy Crockett, The New 
York Humpty Dumpty Party has canceled its date. Nothing 
booked for this or next month as yet. A. F.:3. 


ScrRANTON, Pa., April 22.—Manager Lindsay, of the Acad- 
emy of Music, continues to furnish the best attractions. 
18th and 19th, M. B. Curtis in ‘‘Sam’l of Posen” appeared 
before delighted audiences; 2oth, Frank Mayo in ‘‘Davy 
Crockett,” which was received with favor. Following are 
some of the coming attractions: 23d, Annie Pixley in 
**M’liss;” 28th, Hyer Sisters Combination, ‘‘Out of Bond- 
age;” 29th, Maggie Mitchell in ‘‘Litthe Barefoot;” 27th, Phil- 
harmonic Concert; May 7, Emma Abbott Opera Company, 

F.C. Hi. 


Urica, April 22.—‘*The Last Sweet Thing in Corners” was 
given at the City Opera House on the 18th, by local talent, 
to a large and appreciative audience, and was acknowledged 
by all present to be a grand success, each one of the cast 
rendering their part very creditably. Haverly’s Mastodon 
Minstrels at Abercrombie’s Opera House, on the roth, to a 
crowded house. ‘‘Hazel Kirke” was given, on the a2ist, at 
Abercrombie’s Opera House. The hearty ovation given him 
must have warmed the heart of the venerable and favorite 
actor, C.W. Couldock. The welcome came from old friends 
and admirers, who have not forgotten his efforts to entertain 
them at the old Utica Theatre thirty years ago, together with 
the enthusiasm of the younger people, who have learned to 
love the old man from the tales told them of him by their 
sires. An effort will be made to obtain another date for 
‘‘Hazel Kirke” in the near future. Lawrence Barrett in 
“*Yorick’s Love,” April 25. Abercrombie’s Ideal Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin Troupe May 7. E. H. W. 

Warersury, Conn., April, 22.—Aldrich and Parsloe’s 
Combination, in ‘‘My Partner,” came April 19 and gave a 
very fine entertainment to a large and appreciative audience, 
The company was one of the best that has favored us this sea- 
son. Following are booked at City Hall: Tony Pastor’s 
Combination, May 3; G. B. Bunneil’s Museum of Wonders, 
May g, for one week; the Barnum and London Circus, May 
17; Waterbury Choral Union in ‘*Pirates of Penzance,” May 
18 and 19. Westendorf and Henshaw’s ‘‘Ghost Show” is still 
drawing large houses at Irving Hall. The French Canadian 
Dramatic Club of this city presented ‘‘Le Médecin Malgré 
Lui,” April 20, at Meyers Hall, to a good house. BrveRLy. 








....I1t has been stated that the programmes in sume Boston 
theatres are printed on Japanese paper, in order to avoid the 
noisy rustling which ordinary paper makes every time it is 
turned. The idea is so excellent a one that it should prevail 
not only in theatres generally, but in concert halls and draw- 
ing room soirées, Attentive and really interested listeners 
know how frequently they are annoyed by those who are 
listless and uninterested, as the latter invariably succeed in 
making the most noise possible with their programmes, 
always at a time when there is no earthly necessity for so 
doing. A large blackboard, with the programme chalked 
on it, if stuck up in a conspicuous position, would doubt- 
less prove very unsightly; yet this is infinitely to be preferred 
for a general audience to the regular programmes now used. 
In short, no earnest auditor but votes the rustling programme 
a downright nuisance which should be changed for the bet- 
ter or suppressed altogether, 








....The Theatre Fantoche, at Pesth, a wooden building, 
with some tents in use at a bazaar, was lately destroyed by 
the flames. The people, nevertheless, were able to leave the 
theatre without any serious accident happening. 





Sunrise of the Drama in America. 
PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER.] 
BY ARLINGTON, 
No. VI. 
PTON'’S season closed, and nothing had been 


done by him towards preparing the way for his employ- 
er’s company. No communication had been sent to London. 
The funds intrusted to his care had all been lost. Upton’s 
action cannot be commended, but at the same time his efforts 
to establish tle drama in this city were none the less genuine, 
and were as industrious and laudable as those of his predeces- 
sors. His failure was not due to a lack of artistic merit, 
but to causes which one more gifted than he could not have 
controlled. The city was as yet very primitive. The extent 
of the first dramatic season at such a period is something 
remarkable, covering, as it did, from March 5, 1750, to July 
8, 1751, with the exception of six weeks of the hot season in 
the summer Of 1750 devoted to rest. We have seen the long 
list of plays, introducing for the first time the acting drama 
into America, These had given the people a surfeit of the 
theatre. In acommunity, too, where social amusements of 
a friendly character were enough to satisfy all of their wants 
in that direction. More, the purely English element in New 
York city was the least part of the body politic, and it was 
mainly to this class that the players appealed for recognition. 

Other influences were at work to retard the drama’s prog- 
ress, and these were in the field of politics. The rumbling 
indications of future war were being heard in the city, The 
gentle breath that heaves for the possession of liberty was 
already in the breasts of the people. The struggle between 
republican and monarchical principles was broadening. 

Governor Clinton's ruling principle was that the British 
prerogative should be supreme. His demand upon the As- 
sembly for appropriations to pay officers of the government 
for five years met with strong and persistent opposition. No 
such measure was assented to. The rights of the people 
were being tampered with, and they were jealous of the en- 
croachments of an arbitrary power. Governor Clinton 
remained in opposition to the Assembly and maintained the 
home government. So, taking one consideration with an- 
other, it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Upton did not 
succeed. This second theatrical manager brought with him 
a choice selection of plays from the London boards—plays 
that had been well tried and received publicapproval. Those 
presented by him for the first time in this city were 
‘‘Othello,” a favorite at Covent Garden Theatre, in which 
Barry and Quinn both appeared, Then there was Dodsley's 
merry piece, ‘‘Sir John Cockle,” over which London was 
Otway’s ‘‘Venice Preserved” was a favorite 
tragedy at all of the theatres. ‘‘The Provoked Husband” 
was first produced here by Mr. Upton. ‘Tunbridge Walks” 
had held the London stage for nigh fifty years. It was ap- 
preciated for its truthfulness to character and pointed satire. 
The character of Maiden is said to be the original of all the 
Fribbles, Beau Mizen'’s, &c. ‘** Lethe” has already been men- 
tioned. The ‘‘Honest Yorkshireman” was a ballad opera, 
entitled ‘‘The Wonder,” written by Henry Carey in 1736, 
and was acted at all of the theatres of the English metropolis. 
“The King and the Miller of Mansfield” was a farce written 
by Richard Dodsley, and first acted at Drury Lane in 1737, 
the scene of which lies in the miller’s house in Sherwood 
Forest, near-Nottingham, when he is visited by King Henry 
II. Dodsley afterwards wrote ‘‘Sir John Cockle at Court” 
as a sequel to this piece. The miller has been newly knighted 
by the king, and he comes up to London with his family to 
pay his compliments to his Majesty. 

Upton’s season extended over ten weeks, and he de- 
parted from these shores in December, 1751. Being afraid 
to visit London, he was lost in the provincial theatres of Eng- 
land. 

Thus had the sunrise of the drama in America been 
brought about. Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘Richard ILI.” was 
the first play known to have been acted in this city, and 
Thomas Kean was the first representative of the Duke of 
Gloster. The first comedy was Dryden’s ‘‘Spanish Friar,” 
and the first musical drama Gay's ‘‘Beggar’s Opera.” The 
first farce being Coffey’s ‘‘Beau in the Suds; or, The Female 
Parson.” 

Before we direct attention to the organization of Hallam’s 
company, the following piece of early dramatic criticism is 
worthy of notice. It is almost the only piece of the kind at- 
tempted at the time, and probably it was written by Mr. 
Parker, printer of the Weekly Post Boy. It appeared in the 
number of September 24, 1750, and was upon ‘‘Cato,” per- 
formed on the 2oth: 

‘Thursday evening the tragedy of ‘Cato’ was played at the 
theatre in this city before a numerous audience, the greater 
part of whom were of opinion that it was pretty well per- 
formed. As it was the fullest assembly that has ever ap- 
peared in that house, it may serve to prove that the taste of 
this place is not so much vitiated, or lost toa sense of lib- 
erty, but that they can prefer a representative of virtue to one 
of a loose character.” 

Wearied with waiting for intelligence from the colonies, 
William Hallam decided to organizé a strong company to 
make the trip to America. He gathered about him a num- 
ber of actors who were willing to undertake the journey. 


entranced. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1881. 
HE strike at Gabler’s factory is as good as finished. 
The men, after waiting now six weeks, are begin- 
ning to get disheartened, some of them even disgusted 
with the Union which they joined thinking that it was 
all powerful. 


- 
FTER the success which the Union achieved over the 
manufacturers at the time of the lock-out, it gained 
largely in membership, not only in this city, but also in 
other cities, where no attention had before been given to 
combination. The consequence was, that the Union all 
at once became a powerful body as far as numbers were 
concerned, and had the trade rush of one year ago 
continued it could have played sad havoc with the manu- 
facturers. 


UT this time the tables have been turned. Having 
succeeded in two or three ventures, the Union 
leaders lost their head, and thinking that the manufact- 
urers would have to succumb pushed their demands 
further, but found that in Gabler they had met with a 
sterner character, and they began to realize that they 
were not all in all to the manufacturer. They found that 
trade was not as brisk as they had anticipated it would 
be; that there were many pianos in the market; that 
agents were not clamoring for stock; in short, that agents 
would not pay an advance of fifteen per cent. Swelled 
with pride, however, the Union did not like to give up 
the fight and acknowledge a defeat, and so it is still mak- 
ing a feeble effort to hold. The men who have been 
drawing $4 or $5 a week for six weeks are beginning to 
get tired of it, and by the close of the week we shall 
probably see most of the vacant places in Gabler’s factory 
filled with seceders from the Union. 


NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


....»Henry Bodmer, of Pittston, Pa., visited Sohmer & 
Co.’s warerooms this week. 

....Mr. Steinert, of New Haven, called at the warerooms 
of Steinway & Sons on Monday. 





...-E. B. Freeman, musical instrument dealer, Appleton, 
Wis., has given a chattel mortgage for $125. 

....The Moline Pipe Organ Company will ship a two- 
manual organ to Janesville, Wis., this week. 

.++-Jno, J. Severs, of Hornellsville, N. Y., called at the 
warerooms of Kranich & Bach on Monday last. 

..-.J. M. Lyon & Co., dealers in musical instruments, 
Milwaukee, Wis., have dissolved partnership. 

..---Mr. Maxwell, the London partner of the house of 
Steinway & Sons, arrived this week from Europe. 

....The large music house of John Hoyt, of Davenport, 
Iowa, reports trade more favorable so far this year. 

..A. J. Simpson & Co., dealers in pianos and organs, 
have sold out their business to W. A. & N. E, Owens. 

....The Moline Pipe Organ Company is building a large 
two-manual organ for the Swedish Lutheran Society, Moline, 
Ill. 

....The Moline Pipe Organ Company is building a two- 
manual organ for the Presbyterian Society of Fond-du-Lac, 
Wis. 

....-Henry Behning, Jr., started last week on a trip West 
as far as Kansas City. He will be absent about five weeks 
and will visit all their principal agencies. 

...-Roy Bowlby, manager of the Rock Island branch of 
W. W. Kimball’s Chicago music house, finds that his busi- 
ness has overgrown his quarters, and has moved his stock 
into a much larger and handsomer store one block west of 
Harper House, Rock Island. 

....Samuel Pierce, organ pipe manufacturer, Reading, 
Mass., reports business as remarkably good during the past 
year and the outlook as excellent. Several builders have 
notified to him to be ready to fill large orders. He has added 
two metal pipe makers to his force, which is an increase of 
four hands within a short time. 

...+For a week past the case Kelly vs. Weber has been on 
trial before Judge Larremore in Part III. of the Supreme 
Court. This is a test case as to the rights of a manufact- 
urer as regards his agents. Frank Chickering and several 
other manufacturers testified this week to the fact that it was 
customary for manufacturers to discharge an agent and take 
on a new one whenever the manufacturer saw fit to do so. 
Tne case is very lengthy, there being several points which 





are of vital interest to both manufacturers and agents. Un- 
fortunately, the case is not yet finished, or it would have been 
reported in detail in this issue, 








Chicago Trade Notes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


Western Orrice Locxwoop Press, No. 8 Laxsesipe oe 
Cuicaco, Ill., April 21, 1881. 


N spite of mud and flood, trade has steadily im- 

proved during the past week. 

Mr. Thompson, Western representative of J. Howard Foote, 
after a due consideration decided that ‘‘ booming” would not 
be too strong a word to describe the present situation, 

Mr. Camp, of Story & Camp, has just arrived from his 
Eastern trip. Mr. Story now “takes his turn” in a trip to St. 
Louis. Things are reported lively by the firm. 

Pass the corner of Adams and State streets when one will, 
W. W. Kimball’s sidewalk is always piled with boxed organs 
and pianos, the regular handling—departing and arriving 
goods—being about sixty per day. His warerooms are so 
packed that one would think he need mever make another 
organ, yet still the work goes on. Mz. Kimball, alert as ever 
for improvements, has just filed an application for a patent on 
a device to keep mice out of organs. The patent will be a 
very useful one. 

The Geo. Woods Organ Company is selling out its Chicago 
stock, preparatory to giving up its present warerooms and 
shipping from the factory direct. Mr. Woods will have a 
Chicago office. G. B. H. 








Trade in Scranton. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 

SCRANTON, Pa., April, 22, 1881. 
HE music trade in Scranton is unusually brisk at 
present. Your correspondent called at the music ware- 
rooms of L. B, Powell yesterday, where all was activity. Mr. 
Powell is the largest and most successful dealer in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, being general agent for the Chicker- 
ing and Steinway pianos, Mason & Hamlin organ and other 
standard instruments. Ed. J. Smith, the popular salesman, ia- 
formed me that at no time have the prospects of a continuous 
brisk trade been better than this spring. Mr. Powell has 
connected with the establishment acorps of assistants which 
some dealers in the larger cities might pattern after with profit. 
C. F. Whittemore, formerly with Chickering, has charge of 
the tuning and repairing department, and Mr. Burt, an ex- 
perienced organ builder, of the organ department. Prof. 
H. E. Cogswell, a talented musician and composer, F. L. 
Grambs, also a thorough musician, hold positions with Mr. 
Altogether making it one of the most attractive re- 

F.C. Hanp. 


Powell. 
sorts for musical people. 


Montreal Trade Notes. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. | 
MonrTrREAL, P. Q., April 22, 1881. 
HE St. Lawrence is open here, and probably gen- 
eral navigation will commence within a week; hence 
the general rejoicing among the merchants here because of 
the large influx of visitors from the country, and who visit 
Montreal on the opening of navigation. 

This being the time for getting in the new spring and sum- 
mer stock, nearly all of the music dealers are selling off 
their old music at greatly reduced prices, and this, of course, 
adds largely to the general trade. 

L. E. N. Pratte has received a large consignment of or- 
ganinas, and intends to introduce them into every large town 
and city in the province. 

Lavigne & Lajoie have moved into their new store 265 
Notre Dame street, instead of 365 as I wrote in my last, and 
have opened with a large stock of pianos and sheet music. 
Mr. Lavigne reports a very large sale of his chansonettes, 
and they well deserve the popularity, for they are very 
taking. * 

The New York Piano Company is rushing business now, 
and the Weber ‘‘Baby” grand is selling beyond expectation, 
and for a drawing room is just the thing. 

Piano recitals seem to be in vogue now, there being no 
less than three in contemplation by the agents of the Weber, 
Sohmer and another firm, respectively, and the public will 
have a good chance now to judge of the different makes and 
the points of excellence in each. 

Your reporter called on Bolton & Smith, pipe organ build- 
ers, on the 21st, and found the gentlemen in and very willing 
to show me the factory. They occupy a large building on 
Mountain street, and are at present engaged in building the 
large three manual organ for the Queen's Hall. This organ 
is built from specifications furnished by Dr. Davis, formerly 
organist at St. Paul’s, London, Eng., and at present organist 
of Zion’s Church in Montreal. This organ contains 12 stops 
in grand organ, including 16 ft. metal throughout; 13-in. 
swell, including 4 of reeds; g-in. sols, including 3 of reeds, 
with one of 16 ft. Besides there are 8-in. pedal and ha: mon- 
ics of three ranks, and posaune of 16 ft., a reed stop. The 
pedals are from CCC to F, thirty notes, and the manuals 
from C to A, fifty-eight notes. There are 8 composition 
pedals and 2 tremulants, 1 to solo and 1 to swell, with 5 
couplers, This organ has a very light tracker action, and 
new patented relief pallet, which, with the double action 
combination rockers in connection with the pedals and 











placed immediately behind stop jambs, render the shifting of 
the stops by the pedals comparatively noiseless. The organ 
will probably be opened about the first of June, and will be 
one of the finest, if not the finest, in the Dominion. Bolton 
& Smith, though comparatively a new firm, have several or- 
gans in prospect, and wil] have all they can do to fill orders 
after this is finished. 

The musical event of the week was ‘‘Donna Juanita,” 
which was given by Malin Opera Company at the Theatre 
Royal on the 21st, for the firsttime in America, This is Von 
Suppe’s latest production, and in points of musical excel- 
lence and popular songs and hits ranks far ahead of ‘‘Boc- 
caccio” and ‘‘Fatinitza.” I need not say it was well put on 
the stage; and though it will have to be modified and cut 
some before it is put on the stage in New York, yet on the 
whole it is very pleasing and is likely to have a long run. 

F, J. B. 








Baltimore Trade Motes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
BattimorE, Md., April 25, 1881. 
HE spring trade in pianos is opening briskly. Wm. 
Knabe & Co. report a marked improvement in their local 
business and the receipt of several cable orders from London. 
They regard the prospects for a continuance of the activity as 
most flattering. And the same thing is told on all sides. Wm. 
Heinekamp and Stieff (whose baby grand I referred to the 
other day) and the other manufacturers and dealers are all 
well pleased with the present condition of things, and espe- 
cially with the great increase in local orders, 

William R, Talbott, a well known piano maker, was taken 
suddenly ill while walking with one of his sons last Friday 
evening, and died on the steps of a house, on Howard street, 
a few moments later. His son procured a conveyance and 
had the body removed to the family residence. Mr. Talbott 
was sixty-nine years of age and a native of Baltimore. Hav- 
ing served an apprenticeship with Mr. Neuman on West 
Baltimore steet, near Pearl, he subsequently became a partner 
in the business, and remained as such for six years; after- 
wards he worked at Knabe’s piano factory for twenty years. 
For some time before his death, he had been suffering from 
organic disease of the heart. 

Many of the younger piano makers of this city, dissatisfied 
with their condition here, seem desirous to go to New York 
or elsewhere, in the delusive hope of being able to obtain 
much higher wages than they can secure in Baltimore. Some 
ten or twelve have already gone, and others contemplate 
leaving in the future. Older hands expect to see them all 
back before many weeks. 

T. G. De Motte, manager of John Church & Co.’s New 
York office, was here last week, as was also J]. H. White, of 
the Wilcox & White Organ Company, of Meriden, Connecti- 
cut, 

This is moving time in Baltimore, and as all who own pianos 
like to have their instruments tuned and overhauled, before 
going into their new residences, the various factories have 
their hands full of repairing. WwW. Pe, 

Gabler Beats the Union. 
REPORTER of THE Courier, who called at 
Ernst Gabler’s this week, found him looking serenely 

happy. ‘‘I’ve got eighty-five men at work,’ exclaimed he as 
he saw the reporter enter, ‘‘and more coming.” 

‘*Then you feel confident of success?” 

‘‘Oh! yes; there is no question about it; some of my 
men have left the Union, and come back to work; they 
don't like to see others filling their places, and besides they 
are getting tired of being dictated to by the Union.” 

‘*Have you had any disturbance in front of the factory this 
week ?” 

‘*No; the arrests we made last week have quieted the 
men down, and put them on their guard, they are very careful 
now how they behave, I don’t anticipate any more trouble 
from them, The strike is virtually over, and we have nothing 
to apprehend from the Union, If they do attempt to hold 
out longer, they will be the losers by it.” 








An Astor Piano of 1770. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Springfield ( Mass.) 


Republican, says, that there isin that city one of the finest 
specimens of early English piano making in existence, made 
by either an uncle or a brother, the former probably, of John 


Jacob Astor, about the year 1770. These two Astors were 
from Germany, and were making pianos in London about this 
date, the younger, an elder brother of John Jacob, being an 
apprentice in his uncle’s establishment. The firm was Astor 
& Broadwood for a while, and was the foundation of the famous 
Broadwood concern. He afterwards goes on to say: Pianos 
of the last century were very small in comparison with our 
seven octave, or even the six octave ones of our mothers. 
They were of five octaves or less, being no larger than harpsi- 
chords, or not so large. The piano mentioned above was 
made at just about the period when the harpsichord was fast 
giving place to the piano, and therefore at the period when the 
latter began to be well made, and nearly fifty years before one 
was made in America. There are several quite old pianos in 
this vicinity, some of which being English date back to about 
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the beginning of this century, and perhaps earlier; but I think 
I am quite safe in saying that this is by far the oldest ever seen in 
this region, and probably one of the oldest in good condition 
now in being; and I can hardly close without at least a brief 
description of it. It is five octave, its bass beginning at con- 
tra F, as the old six octave usually did, but a whole octave 
shorter in the treble. The white keys are good ivory, but the 
black are common wood not ebony. On the name-board, 
which is embellished with painted roses and morning glories, 
is neatly inscribed, ‘‘Geo, Astor, No. 79 Cornhill, London,” 
The case is five feet and two inches long, and twenty-two inch- 
es wide. The one at the London exhibition of 1851 was two 
inches wider. The case and legs are mahogany. The top is less 
than three-eighths inch thick. The legs are like little old fashion- 
ed table-legs, only fluted in front, and taper from two inches 
thick at the top down to one inch at the bottom, and rest on 
little square brass casters. The case is plain with the excep- 
tion of a beautiful inlaid stripe of various colored woods. A 
pedal, properly speaking, it never had till recently, when a 
forte pedal (in style to correspond) was prepared for conven- 
ience in playing. But instead of pedals there were two iron 
handles in the case at the left, one of which, the soft one, is 
there now and in good order. The whole construction of this 
soft pedal (?) is indeed unique. Although the instrument has 
been well kept considering its great age, it was till recently in 
a somewhat battered, very dingy, and about useless condition. 
With great labor and pains, however, it has been restored to 
beauty and good musical capabilities, its voice being sweet, 
what there is of it, and it is a remarkable fact that the action 
of all the keys has, during this one hundred and ten years, re- 
mained in a better condition than that of the majority of pianos 
twenty-five or thirty years old. 


Mozart's Harpsichord. 

DEALER in musical instruments in this city 
A owns a harpsichord which is said to have been played 
on by Mozart when he visited London in 1763. Mozart was 
then eight years old, and his performances awakened so much 
interest that he was asked to play for the King and Queen. 
For this occasion, Jacob and Abraham Kirckman, manufact- 
urers of musical instruments in London, made a harpsichord 
which was considered to be superior to any they had turned 
out from their factory. Mozart improvised on it, and played 
compositions of his own and pieces by Bach and Handel. 
The Kirckmans kept the instrument at first on account of its 
fine tone, and afterward on account of Mozart's growing fame. 
They embellished the frame in 1776. There are, however, 
some musicians who say that the harpsichord was used by 
Mozart when he was in Paris in 1778, and not when he was 
in London. The instrument was the property of the firm un- 
til five or six years ago, when it was bought by a musician, 
who brought it to this country and sold it toits present owner. 

The instrument, like our grand pianos, somewhat resembles 
a horizontal harp in shape, except that the box is straight. 
The frame is of mahogany, inlaid with yellow wood. The box, 
which is about six feet long, is not fastened to legs, but rests 
on atriangular table, and it has brass handles. It is very 
light, and can readily be moved from place to place. It is 
broadest at the keyboard, which comprises five octaves from 
Fto F. From the keyboard it gets narrower, until at the end 
it measures about one foot in breadth. 

Each note has three strings, which are set in vibration by 
strips of metal, between bits of cloth acting as dampers, at- 
tached to oblong pieces of wood called jacks. Above the 
keyboard are levers, which work by hand, and vary the vol- 
ume of tone by allowing one, two or all the strings of the note 
struck to vibrate. 

The instrument, the sound of which resembles that of the 
harp very closely, is still in very good condition. It is entirely 
unsuited to modern piano works, but a minuet of Mozart’s 
and one of Bach’s gavottes sounded very nicely on it. It was 
used at the Union League Theatre when ‘‘ Olivia” was given 
there 

There are very few of these old instruments in this country. 
One made by a brother of John Jacob Astor is in New York; 
another, owned by Abram S. Hewitt, is at his country place, 
and a third is in Lexington, Mass. In the Historical Museum 
of Dresden is a harpsichord made in 1548, which was a wed- 
ding gift {rom Augustus I. to his wife Anna, daughter of Christ- 
ian ILL. of Denmark.—Sun. 





The Modern Pianoforte. 
By S. AUSTEN PEARCE, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
[Continued.] 

N the final adjustments of the pianoforte by men of 
] extremely keen sensibilities, certain defects, limitations, and 
peculiarities of the human ear, have been discovered that are 
noteworthy. The Greek architects well knew that long horizontal 
lines, if straight, would not appear to be straight when viewed 
from below, and therefore in the Parthenon they executed ex- 
ceedingly delicate curves. Their columns were not exactly 
cylindrical, and many similar and most subtle deviations 
from geometrical truth were employed that remain as evidences 
of their consummate skill. In music, also, certain nuances— 
deviations from rigid accuracy or mathematical truth—are con- 
stantly made, by which the powers of true artists are manifested. 
These minute shades of difference—these slight variations or 
modifications of quality of tone, power of tone, pitch, speed, 





etc.—when not exaggerated, but determined with an art-con- 
cealing art, are found to be true to nature, and find their justi- 
fication, not as exceptions to general rules, but as exempli- 
fications of the highest principles. The refined perceptions of 
pianoforte finishers have led them to the fact that the highest 
notes of the instrument should be tuned slightly sharper than 
perfect, or each note will appear to be flat, when compared 
with the octave below. If these notes are tuned perfectly, and 
proved to be so by various tests, there still remain a secret dis- 
satisfaction and consciousness of a certain dullness, which de- 
tracts so much from the good effect of the instrument as to 
lead some persons to suppose it to be one of inferior quality. 
The expedient, therefore, of slightly raising the pitch of about 
seventeen of the highest notes (when the pianoforte is extended 
to high C) is adopted, by which the instruments gain greatly 
in brilliancy, briskness, sprightliness, or whatever term may 
fitly denote the reverse of flatness and insipidity. Octaves 
tuned in the middle of the keyboard are frequently deemed 
perfect when too small, and some few students of tuning are 
prone to accept, as true, octaves that are too large in this region 
of the scale. 

But by far the most extraordinary fact, with reference to the 
final adjustment of the pianoforte, is the general acceptation 
of its particular ‘‘temperament” for all instruments having 
twelve notes to each octave. Whatever other temperament 
may be chosen for such instruments, only one simple, natural 
diatonic scale can be properly rendered. With this arrange- 
ment, called the ‘‘equal temperament,” not a single chord is 
correctly tuned. No intervals are made absolutely perfect, 
but the ear has gradually been led to be content with them, 
when they approximate the truth in conformity with this par- 
ticular system. By the equal distribution of the many kinds 
of apotomes, found on calculating intervals from the scale 
given by nature’s super-harmonics, they are subsequently 
practically disregarded—treated as non-existent—and thus 
elaborate modulatory harmonies are rendered comparatively 
easy to construct; and the human ear being less able to detect 
imperfections in dissonances than in consonances, composers 
have gradually employed, with increasing freedom, disso- 
nances of the most unusual and startling kind. It would not 
be strictly true to say that modern writers have neglected the 
sweet, cloying style—abounding in pleasant sounding phrases 
—because the absolute perfection of these ready made, dis- 
sonant harmonies is more readily overlooked. The influences 
that have determined the course of modern art can only be 
perceived from a psychologic point of view. We may, how- 
ever, safely say that modern composers have not been de- 
terred, but rather assisted, if not actually emboldened, by 
their enharmonic intervals being made freely interchangeable, 
their far-fetched harmonies easily found and little scrutinized; 
and point out that the dynamic power of discords increases 
their present value as artistic materials, now that fugal and 
similar forms, compelling progress, are more rarely used. 

The temperament of the pianoforte led directly to the entire 
remodeling of the ‘‘king of instruments,” the church organ; 
but yet, not without considerable strife. During the first 
three-quarters of the present century this particular form of 
temperament was a matter that greatly cxcercised mathema- 
ticians, organ builders musical purists, clergymen, and or- 
ganists, in England, and has only now become generally 
adopted in that country. The solid and highly compound 
tones of the organ, sustained with equal energy, caused the 
imperfections of the concords to be markedly apparent. 
They could not be ignored, as when occurring with the evanes- 
cent tone of a pianoforte. The super-harmonics, or sum- 
mation tones, disagreeing with each other, developed, in com- 
mon with difference tones, a mass of attendant dissonances, 
which even the employment of a double foundation (sixteen 
feet manual stops) and powerful pedal organ, etc., could 
barely hide. 

The music of the church was then as calm and free from 
passion as the sculpture of Phidias; no exciting dissonances 
held the listener spellbound until they were resolved. The 
organ builders, accordingly, produced instruments that were 
solemn, sedate, serious and grave, forcible and powerful, 
without betraying passion or the flutterings of private, personal 
emotion. To use this temperament would be to destroy these 
features, which the pianoforte makers did not desire to re- 
tain. They sought brilliancy and contrast for secular require- 
ments, and were at orice manifestly gainers by the system; 
while the organ builders were compelled to reflect very 
seriously on matters of ritual and their own reputations. 

To make this clear: Let the length of a stretched string be 
represented by unity, and } or ,%, the octave. Now, three 
major thirds are less than an octave, for $ x $ x 4 =‘. 
Again, let 4 or 4°, represent the octave, and it will be seen 


that four minor thirds are greater than an octave; for § x § x § 
625 


* five 

The contraction of the minor thirds, therefore, by one- 
fourth of the ratio 625 to 648, caused a further depression of 
the significant note in the minor chord, by which it became 
more gloomy and depressed; and the expansion of the elo- 
quent major-third by one-third of the diesis, or ratio of 125 to 
128, caused the expression of joyin the major chord to be 
exaggerated or intensified, or even over excited, when com- 
pared with the peaceful, contented, restful character of the 
pure harmony. 

These violent contrasts affected the quality of the tones, not 
individually, but when heard in combination. The general 
character of the tone tint was thus greatly modified. 





That the ear is much more sensitive to imperfections of 
intervals with simpler ratios is proved by the uneasiness ex- 
perienced while a violinist tunes his strings to the interval of 
a fifth (3). Twelve such fifths exceed the octave by an interval 
having the ratio of 524.288 to 531.444. Each successive fifth 
must, therefore, be contracted one-twelfth of this interval (or 
diaschisma), that the series may be bounded by a perfect oc- 
tave; and in this manner the tonal system of keys, which is in 
reality a slowly ascending infinite spiral, practically takes the 
form of a circle. This fact must be borne in mind if one 
would satisfactorily account for many laws of art. The ideal 
purity which enraptures the creative artist is never realized; 
for all performances are marked by the imperfections attending 
human efforts. [To be Continued.] 








Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. ] 


XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for two weeks ended April 23, 
1881: 
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* Organettes. 
New York Imports FoR Two WEEKS ENDED APRIL 23, 1881. 
Musical instruments, 184 cases..............value, $22,135 


Boston EXPorRTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED APRIL 16, 1881. 
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Boston IMPoRTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED APRIL 16, 1881. 
Musical instruments..........scccesccccsceesss Value, $99 


New Patents. 


Note.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 
office for twenty-five cents per copy. 
239,617. Violin Box,—Isaac C. Mourve, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








No. 


No. 239,670. Piano Action.—Vitold Charles Antoine Philippe 
Dieudonné Guillaume, Comte de Nydpruck, and Louis 
Antoine Beunon, Paris, France. 

. 239,862, Opera, School and Office Chair.—Eli Shupe, 
Battle Creek, Mich., assignor of one-half to H. D. 
Crooker, same place. 

- 239.949. 
Germany. 

. 240,156. Mechanical Musical Instrument.—Robert W. 
Matthews, New York, N. Y. 

. 240,268. Wrist and Hand Support for Keyboard Instru- 
ments.—Minnie Power, Conneautville, Pa. 

DESIGN. 

. 12,214. Stage Scene.—Thomas Daly, Boston, Mass., as- 
signor of one-half to John P. Smith, Brooklyn, and 
William A. Mestayer, New York,N. Y. Term of patent 


3% years. 


The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
Devoted to Music and the Drama. 


Piano Frame.—G. E. Freudentheil, Hamburg, 











% her as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devcid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 

ression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresb and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. t 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
~ subjects of interest to the trade. 

UBSCR'PTION (including postage, 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 

Rates ror ApvertisinG (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months, 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 

“ pags for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 
onday. 

All penieenees for subscriptions or advertisi 
Pa or money order, payable to the order of 
disher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Pudkisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York. 


Western Office : 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Irt, P, G. Monroz, 


General M r. 
Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street, Juias Viennor, Gen’l 


Manager. 


invariably in advance)—Yearly, $2; 


must be made by check, 
OowarRD Lockwoop, Pu 
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Professional Cards. 


(This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$0 per year each.]} 














PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, . 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 
Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 


P S. GILMORE, 


Band Leader, 


MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia ancl Combination, en route, 











61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 





EDWARD. CHAPM: AN, 


Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JULIUS RISCH, 


Violin, 





4 Bond Ste, N. Y. City. 


EDWARD LEF EBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


F. W. ZAULIG, 
Musical Director. Speciall d for Sold 
English Opera Co. (3d Grand on ie s America), 
311 East ane st., N. Y. City. 








JOSEPH HEL FRICH, 


Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 





HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet enga 
J. Howard Foote, 3: Maiden Lane, 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 
Piano and Organ. Address Chickerin 
corner 18th st. and hace ave., 


YT" cny otto 





$ Sons, 
. City. 


JOHN C, FILL MORE, 


Pianoforte, Organ. and Theo: 
ilwaukee Collexe, Milwaukee, Wis. 





GRAFULLA’S BAND, 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 
aideieiaesnimeneiaiadaiediniaieaia 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 48: Eighth st., N. Y. City. 





Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 
18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in . Singing and the hi 7 branenes of 
ocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14t City. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical T eory given by 





GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre, 


SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. Pu ae received. 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 
Union Square Theatie, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 


Piano, Organ, Sin; , &e., 
Secleaaty "Fait Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men 
At liberty May 1. Daly’s Theatre, 


O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Teowy and 
Composition, 33 Union ‘84-5 Y. City. 


MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano. Can be engaged for Concert, N.Y tity’ 
German or Italian | Opera. 10 >» Union Sq. City. 





109 First 











"N. Y. City. 





MME. CLARA BRINKERHOF F, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


pert Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 





C. C. MULLER’S 


Classes in Harmony, Composition and .nstru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 





H. LAMBERT, 


Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 
place. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
& Sons. 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction. 19 "West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
ast West asth st. 











MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 
Vocal Instruction, 110 West r4th st., N. Y. City. 


H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and ‘editing them for publication, Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 
dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane st:eet, N. Y. 








W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West i1th st., N. Y. City. 





MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, _™s Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 


ing and Finishing for -s Age |) 
0. 3 West 30th st., N. Y. City. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
ror Waverley place, N. Y. City. 





COL L EGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE IN AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since orening. robisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
join atany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East arst st., N. Y. City 





CHARL ES R. THORNE, Jr., 


Union Square Theatre, N . ¥. City. 














RA/L Ww AY 


Thee Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


Is the OLDEST ! pane CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and 
all eee alge in Northern —_! ag —— 


California, tah, Col- 

orado, on idaho Montana, ay and for Council 
Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Leadville, Salt Lake, 
Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 

Rapids, Des Moines, Cemieen, ons all Points in the 
J my my p-. ae ar Also, for Milwaukee, 
Green poy ean, Mar Marquette, Fond du 


a ar ine Fargo, B Bic = 
Dak 





| re Ag Owatonna, its in 


Northwestern and the U. P. Befweve Sopens from, 
arrive at and use the same joint Union 

At Chicago, close connections are ie vith the 

Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore and Ohio, 

Fe Wayne ad Pennsylvania, and and G 

ways, and the Kankakee and Pan Handle 

Routes. Close connections made at Junction Points. 

t is the Only’ Line HOTEL 


It rene 
ure CARS between Chic: and Council 
Bluffs. Pullman pers on all Night Trains. 
Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if 
the 4. not read over the Chicago and Northwestern 


way. 

If you wish the Best Traveli Acoqummmodptiers 
‘ou will bu buy ok Tickets by this route, GE" AN 
WiLL T E OTHER. 


All Ticket nts sell ee b on Line. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 2d V. P. & an. 





The Shortest, Quickest and Only Direct Route 


—BETWEEN— 
CHICAGO AND NEW ORLEANS, 
Memphis, Vicksburg and Mobile, 
THE ONLY ROUTE RUNNING 


PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
—THROUGH BETWEEN— 


Chicago and New Orleans without Change, 


WITH TIME IN ADVANCE OF ANY OTHER. 


The Quickest Route between 


CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 
Without Change of Cars. 


Palace Sleeping Cars between Chicago and St. Lous, 


at St. Leute, in Unten De- 
Beye and from Kaseas Oly, Atchison, venworth, 
oseph and all points West. 


The Shortest and Only Route between 
CEIICAGO enape  y CATRO 


Without Change of 

and from Little Rock. tions Caro (or St, Tous ug 
m 

Houston, Galvesto n and San Antonio. tee 


This is = 5 yy de Route _—— Chicago 
Arkansas and 


A Diet Rate to Pei, Syingiléand Kaa. | 


The a = Trains from 
Chicago Da <i Ma ine 
Charles City, Cedar ng Meme Ackley, F 
Fe eo gi iene at 

ioux or Yankton, Fort bey aa andall 

of incl the Black Hills Gold 


<< H, HANSON, J. F. TUCKER, 
Gen. Pass, Agent. Manag’r, 





FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 
Vocal Instruction, so West 16th st., N. Y. City. 





LEO KOFLER 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 


Voice Culture. : 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 





MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso, 
Care wpengy ate & Sons, sane Hall, N. Y. City. 


HORAT 10 C. KING, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
128 ‘tami N. Y. City. 


MISS M. ‘LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Ceatorio 
Vocal Culture. 117 E. 14th St., _ 


JOSEPH ALI, 


Cornet, 


also 


Cc _ 





125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Violin, 572 nae ave., N. Y. City. 


A. BERNSTEI N, 


Violin, 126 .East rath st., N. Y. City. 





OSCAR COON, 


Arranger of Band Music, 67 West = st.,N.Y¥.C x 


HL B. DODWORT H, 
Band Leader, 5 East se st., 


ADOL PH NEUENDORF F, 


Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 


N. Y. City. 





Conductor, 





SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West a3d st., N. Y. City. 


MME. ADELINA MURIO- CEL LI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 biden — N. Y. City. 





MR. AD. NE UENDORF F, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 





MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





ALFRED H. PEASE, 


Concert Pianist, : 
g1 Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. ¥. City 


HAYDON TILLA, 


* The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice. with his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 








MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
too W. sad st., N. Y. City. 





JULIUS E. MEYER, 
Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 
ish Singing, 124 F ifth ave. . N.Y. City. 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West 19th st., N. Y. City. 





Organist 





MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 


O. M. NEWEL L, 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber’ s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 
MR. GEO. WER RENRATH, 
Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, N 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 
Composer, Pianist and Organist, 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





F. LETSCHE, 


Trombone, lh East roth st., N. ¥. C 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 


Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. C 


ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 
Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. Ci 
CHAS. F. WERNIG, 
Leader, Twenty-third bs scacsiaenes Psi aw Brooklyn, 


JUL IAN FRANCISCO, 


Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 











Music Dealers and Publishers. 





exes 


Made by BOOSEY & CO., London. 
Agents for the United States. 








EDWARD SCHUBERTH && G0. onox sons 


THE ORIGINAL 


fistin Hand {nstruments, 


Ww. A POND & co 
onl Full Price L. ist on ae 


«y 25 Geise Square, New York, Sole 


NEW YORK. 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


All the Latest Publications. 
is i C. F. PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY I 

& CO, Leipsic ( ition Schuberth) ; 

Leipsie voiks-Aingnbo etc., etc, 


OLF 


J. G. 


Catalogues sent free’ upon application, 


Complete pees of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
‘F, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; JUL. SC HU- 


COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 








SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. 


Cc. W. WERNIG, Director, Successor to C. S. Grafulla. 


t& Music furnished for Public and Social Entertainments, in and out of the city. 


For 


accompanying Church music an excellent quartet of brass instruments has been specially 


selected. TERMS REASONABLE, ON APPLICATION. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


Address 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 





PALACE ORGAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Five Grand Gold Medals and Four Highest Silver Medals within two years ; 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledc, Ohio. 


a record unequaled by any other Manu- 





THE GCoOURITE:N. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 


SOHMER 


Received First Medal of Merit and 








Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 


hibition. 





ties, and the demand for them is as 


Superior to all others in tone, dura~ , 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 


ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 











ase Prano Co, 


SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 


#PIANOS. 


The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 











eS 


Richmond, I 





HENRY F. MILLER 





Smell 


will have no other. 








NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS: 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 

Siig 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. 
("Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


Study their Superb Qualities and you 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





MUNHOE URGAN HERD Ci. 


STABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1869. 


TWENTY MILLIONS— 


of our Reeds now in use, 


A RE prepared to supply the demands of the Trade 
in the“most perfect manner, both as regards 
quality and jprice. Reed Boards of any desired 
plan made to order from carefully-selected stock. 

Also manufacture the best and cheapest Octave 
Coupler in the market, and constantly keep on hand 
full lines of Organ Materials, including Stop- 
Knobs, Key- Boards and Ivory), 
Felts, &« &c. 

— OFFICE AND FACTORY: — 


25 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. 


(both Celluloid 


OSTUMER 


” RAVEN 








Estab‘ished 1829. 
The Best Upright IZade. 
Specrat Rates TO DEALERS. 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 





, ——EEEe 
No. 854 Broadwav. 


The nandsomest Costumes used In any of the prin- 
cipal Theatres in America are made by Prot. Laureyv. 





€PIA NOS? 





‘Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 


J, H. & C. S. ODELL, 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


Near Nintu AVENUE, 








THREE GREAT CITIES OF THE WEST 


Linked Together by the 


Chicago and Alton Railroad 


TWO TRAINS A DAY 


and no Change of Cars of any class between Chicago 
and Kansas City, Chicago and St. Louis and 
St. Louis and Kansas City. Union Depots 
in East St. Louis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Chicago. 

No other line runs PALACE DINING CARS 
between Chicago and Kansas City, Chicago and St. 
Louis, and St. Louis and Kansas City. Meals equal to 
those served in any First-Class Hotel, only 75 Cents. 

THE FINEST PALACE RECLINING CHAIR 
CARS in the World are Run in all Through Trains 
Day and Night without Change, and Free oF EXTRA 
CHARGE 

PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS, the Finest, 
Best and Safest in use anywhere. 

The Best and Quickest Route from CHICAGO TO 
MEMPHIS, MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS and 
all Points South via St. Louis. The Short Line to Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nebraska, California, &c. The 
Great Excursion Route between the North and South, 
and to and from Kansas Lands and Colorado Health 
Resorts and Mining Districts. 


See that your Tickets read Via CHICAGO AND 
ALTON RAILROAD. For Maps, Time Tables, and 
all information, address 

JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
210 Dearborn St., cor. Adams 8t., CHICAGO, ILL 
J. C. McMULLIN, Gen’l Manager, CHICAGO, ILL 





NEW STYLES 


Se: eee 


~<$- ———¢>— 


Novel! Original! Superb 
STERLING ORGAN COMP’Y, 


DERBY, CONN. U.S. A. 




















“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE”. 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it : 


As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. fure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all important 
pints. No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
Butex journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 
urnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating pu and in which’ the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of Wey incidentsoftife. You arrive 
* Centination ngeted, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 
ata minimum o 


» That the unremitting care of the Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons is 
appreciated. is attested by its eoustandly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 

gates and visitors to the great assemblage: S Pisesen’ religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 
See to time in the great cities of the Uni tates, as well as tourists who seek the procenateas lines of travel 
while en route to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite. To accommodate 
those who desire to visit Colorado | for Ls pleasure or business, in the most auspicious _— of the year, the 
Summer season and months of Ly cares ber and October, the Com Re every year puts on sale, May Ist, at all 
coupon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip 

DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 


i As vaduees uae rates, good a remuening, ws until Oneehor 3ist. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 
nine’ aa 
EMEM MBE En this is the most dire irect route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
onda. time-tables, maps or folders, call upon or address 
E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice-Pres’t and Gen’) Man’gr, Chicago. Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 








Wabash, St [,ouis and Pacific 


RAILWAY. 











The Great POPULAR THOROUGHFARE 


OF AMERICA, 


Reaching in THE MOST DIRECT MANNER all the 
GREAT CITIES OF THE WEST, 
and passing through the 


GARDEN OF THE WORLD. 


This Company runs the Finest Passenger Equip- 
ment, and operates the Most Extended System 
of Through Cars on the Continent. Tickets to all 
points North, East, South and West for sale at offices 
of all connecting lines. 


2 Send Postal for the largest and best 
county map of the Western States ever pub- 
lished. Sent Free to any address. 


J. C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
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ROBERT MARTIN, 


No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, — smgomyzanso rt 


RECEIVED A MEDAL. 








THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 





‘ULTARS 


Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BAN J Os. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.’ 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 


Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all Kinds of Musical Merchandise. 


w FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 














MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ; 
30 Medals from All Nations, 


Comnetss, and hasbraments Sh = LOUIS SCHERETEER, 


” CORNETS-—-With Improv- ] BAND INSTRUMENTS Sole Agent in the United States for 


ed Rotary and Improved Pis- — With Improved Rotary /\ 

ton Valves, also with the Pat- ; = Valves, also with German Pis- — 

ent Piston Light Valves in their ; enlace ton and Improved Piston en esson 0 on on 
(ay Valves, and with Patent Piston ” my 5 


artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- ae » 11), 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and ' ‘ Light Valves of CeELEBRATED \ “ Celebrated Prototype B al ents, 


other celebrated Styles, Maxers. Latest Styles. 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 


Also Importer of and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Louis Scureiser, Lonpow, November 26th, 1874, 
E Ps A n Mosiast Instruments Sole Agent in U. 8. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 Hast Jist, Street New York. 
uro P ean an meri ca 4 Dear Sir,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, ‘we have much — in again 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th June, 1873), 
you are still our Sole Agent for the U. 8. A.;-that we have no other agent in that country, and that all our. business transac- 


STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, tions must pass throug sh’ your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement. You are at liberty to make any use you wish 
OEHRLGZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest of this Letter, We remain, Dear Sir, Yonrs faithfully, F. BESSON & Co. 























strongest and most lasting tone. Also hee other Specialties. SEND FOR MLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 





kom MARTIN GUITARS kw iui 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the ae reliable instruments used a all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


> FOR wee eT ‘ STARK & CcoO., 


+4. Importers 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS I! 


iil Cae Musical [astroments 


"BAND INSTRUMENTS! | / wat Ioan a> STRINGS, de, 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader v SAAB E CEN S ; ~- 
"oe sends his address. Important ev dar @ meatibne eapeiped. List of Band Music ae, KA "dddd Sb ov N 3c 2 = No. 25 Murray Street, 
Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to \ . & SS : 
ag: NEW YORK 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS) 0. a. zonniscH a sows, 


psy 46 Maiden Lane, New York 
: Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. ae a; 
Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


aeware ot into whe, maving mor mine mas om! BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


more confidence in our business abil- T TRADE MARK, AND IS FULLY 


ity than their own, copy our NAME oS all : WARRANTED BY US, 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the a ~ | - . For Sale by all Retail Doalers, Anp Importers OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


hope to benefit by our reputation. : & ; No Strings Sold by us at Retail, French, German and | A INSTRU ENTS Strings and Musical Mer- 
— SPR Sear: Italian MUS ¢ L M » chandise in general. 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., Depot for C. F, MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED rose 


° ° ° * Sol * h Mad: oeG i, M J. B. C , Mr. W oo bert, M . De La Co M 
Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise rent De Jaton, Mr. H. Worrell, Mr. Napoleon W.Gould va, Me 
: Flutes and Piccolos, * Berteling’’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 


uine “ Meyer”’ 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 








i 


’ 


a80“L 





ver Plate. 
Valve. 
B flat Cornet. 
*7ou10D Ivy 
*paouddyp 


Light Action Piston 


03 oalqns yUas auD 











> Brass or Triple Sil- 














SPUIUMNASUT 








Also “ Besson,” “Courtois’’ and “ Distin”’ Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 





Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers, 
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Fat Way Uigan lO, for Par f Ta, |e acacamn| /t Puuoli 


ly, PACKARD 
Quick Response, | yas wo Equa. Elegance of Finish. 








FORT WAYNE, IND. 





— Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.— 


sin Prise, Highest in Orchestral Organs 
LAUR TZMANN <wssezc PIANOFORT 
f 











Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








'irst Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876 





Gold Medal at the 


Wee. Ya) Gold Medal at the 
F) World’s Fair, Vienna, 
Ip 1873. 
rata cy YJ 


World’s Fair, Vienna, 


1873. 
Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid ae ie novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 
FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth and 1 Ith Aves. 


WAREROOMS, No, 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


—— SAPTIVATE THE WORLD, 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial Eirposition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris Esrposition. 








The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (4 Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


pan & Ssa@® (653) — 
eS mands weds ances anette Ors “-_ = _& 


me BSSSSSOH 
Is making 100,000 es those splendid ae SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HALrF-prick. They A 
are the only Haur-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


os 
Call and see them at BE THIRT Y-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AYE., New York. 








) 

j 

GSSSSSS6E6S6S666O46 >© 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








—Grand, Square and Upright— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York 








* 


— ~ Established in 1657. 


o 


J. W. BRACKETT, 


CRAN, i= 


jyyal 


ytd 


‘ 


So —_——— 
OUR LATEST MARVEL 
<oo _ 


PTTL LO LLL 
SIMA 





[[pright ax Square 


PHANOPORTES. 


~~<pitte~— 


Patent Pedal 
Upright Pianofories . 


. i | we Be 
ites” pee - i ‘  eer~ COMBINATION ORGAN is a marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave xey-board, and from 
—= = STL e four to fourteen working stops; giving any one who understands music, or wishes to study it, the use of 
eel ill |) es ; the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, so 
d Specialty. Peal Ggyee = that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 
difficult, as well as the most simple, music 


¥ . With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts can 
be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. 
581 Washintgon Street, BOSTON. THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 834 Broadway, bet. 12th & 43th Sts., N.Y 


oT ' 
| 








| 


lL 








WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 
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Received th: a Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. AG 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
(8 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Wrarercoms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. mes) St., New York. 


> ——ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 
\ \ GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
ly All my Pianos have Uns patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented July, 1872, and 
Nov., 1875, and my U hts have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented 
_—_.._ ——— 78), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


May, * 1877, and March, 1 


danse BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+—— 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, ALFRED DOLCE, 


MANUFACTURER OF No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


Grand, Upright and Square PIANORPORTEBE MATEHERIALS. 


Pianoforte Actions, 1875 iad es —_ ican er = 


144 and (46 Elizabeth St.. New York. “s és 


6é if 66 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, : 20 


aad 41,585 x5 





























— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


See ee T L. WATERS’ F. CONNOR, 
SIANOFORTE Q§CTIONS Bianos and @)rgans,| > I-AIN OS. 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 














‘actory 239 E. Forty-first St. 
14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. Factory 289 E. Forty-Arst St., 
NEW YORK. 


Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. 1st. Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. os Send for Catalogue. 





"2" General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
eit tt Peas brated Organs for the States of New York, 


SM ANUFA cTURERS= Pennsylvania and Michigan. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 











— ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ei 1 ty ri iy ; a vai - i —_ a a Pi it" a 
| a || I at 
THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. ti AU tye lia’ B CHURCH ORGANS 
Orlice amd Wareroonis 21 EB. 11 Street, Pin Meee ne om” 
bactonry 121b&126W. 25" Street, if! a a Moline Ili j 
ey : Zor: 8 i | . Illinois. 
NEW YORK,U.S.A.- <7 HV) se HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 


by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 


~ 


4 “ 3 ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 

S K NUEL PIERCE —Established in 1845.— , ! honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 
’ an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 

Established 1847. 3 : 4 of our instruments can be seen i1 the Congregational and Presbyterian 
£ Zee. churches, Council Bluffs, lowa; Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa; 

Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, Il. 


(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) wt . aia, . Ti: B ' 
READING, - - - MASS., uc rans : a === Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West, 


Organ Pipes ssrancammey aervramox, | HORAGH WATERS & G0, | HJ, EAVES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


_ wmv | GARRETT HOUSE, | Pianos and @)rgans,|. 
CLASS burl _* both Nos, 122 Clinton & 138 Elm Sts., 826 Broadway, New York. C O STL TU M 2 R 


Is also prepared to furnish the best quality BUFFALO,N. Y. Sr pe Besse eo RRS ve 


of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. WM. M. WILSON, HALLETT. DAVIS 2 C0.’ 


JARDINE & SON ab urchrgang| cuseice Sense. | ** Zr Breit soos 
gans ss ie NEW YORK, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: B Ss H oO N i N C £ fe "Ss 


3 260-262 W. 28th St., near Sth Ave. 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, : 
with every valuable modern improvement and special Celebrated Organs. Begs to call the attention of ladies of 
a inventions, Orders ror oe § executed at very reason~ . +s : 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please ATT the profession desiring modern or ancient 
List oF ouR address or apply at the factory. ge ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 
Largest Grand Organs. costumes to the superior facilities offered 
Manuals 
Fifth Avenue Cata.,N.Y., 4 | Established Established , 
St. George's Church, us 1868, 1868. at this house—now acknowledged to be 
St. Paul’s M.E.Ch., “ ’ 
Holy Innocents, 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
] athedral 
rst Pres., Philadelphia, 
St. John a's M. E. Brooklyn, 
Trin , San Francisco, 
Christ Ck New Orleans, 
= Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 


























MANUFACTURERS OF the leading one in America. 


Parlor and Chapel Organs, The successes of costuming OLIVETTE 


and ZANINA are acknowledged to be the 





— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. —— 
New and Elegant Styles for #881. Send for Latest Catalogue. greatest ever known in New York. 
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WEBER 


Peirnrauer Gets 1 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orrrcraL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 
FOR 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


REPORT: 
“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos), These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship,” 
A. T, GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest, [Seal.] J. L. Camppext, Secretary, 











= CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupu:ous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 

CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
on Pianos, 

The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms. and hear the Weber Pianos, which 

stand to-day without a rival for “ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 

with greatest power.” 


oy ty ee eine Le ai Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. & 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 





their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 





New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 EK. Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 








Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 











ESTABLISHED 1843. 





SSTABLISHED 1646. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte M 
592 WASHINGTON STREET, : 


anufacturers, 
- : BOSTON, MASS. 








A 


(SHES hits PIANOS ‘tea SE 


VAUPED | 


sn & 335 meh 36th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. 








BEHNING s,s: BEHNING 


—_—<With Improved Patent Agraffe 


Attachment and Name Board.o— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 








\ 
cS 
ae known and prized for 


Sin and fidelity in manufacture, 
< and excellent improvements, 


E vecant variety of designs, 
Yiciaing unrivaled tones. 


Mtlustrated ‘Catalogues sent free, 


J. HESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, ve : 3 





<COURTOIS.: 


Attention is called to the following announcement: 

52 New Bonp St.,{Lonpon, March 2, 1881. 
J. Howard Foote, Esqg., New York, 

Dear Sir—Having been informed that it has been stated in the United States that the genuine Antoine 
Courtois instruments could be procured independently of your agency, I hereby announce that you are the - 
SOLE AGENT, and have the exclusive sale of Antoine Courtois’ (now Courtois & Mille) instruments in your 
country, and that I will protect your agency in every possible way. I am very pleased to hear of your suc- 
cess in introducing these unrivaled instruments, and wishing you still greater success, 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


Ss. ARTHUR Cc HAPPEL! L, Sole Agent for Antoine Courtois & Mille. 


J, HOWARD FOOTE, 


Musica INsTRUMENT WU iceaidube. 


— ——# 


THE COURTOIS SOLO CORNET, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 


188 & 190 a No, 31 
State Street. Vitti Maiden Lane. 





Established 1868. (Amal MAG Ser Established 1835. 


&@™ Catalogues Free. Se eke db @” Catalogues Free. 
Mention Tue Courter. Swen , Mention Tue Courier. 








Used by Levy, ARBU CKLE, | Reynovps, and all Artists. 





—~ S—S SPECIALTIES: =o 
Sole U. S. Agent for ANTOINE COURTOIS (Paris) CORNETS, &c. Sole Agent for BADGER’S 
IMPROVED BOEHM FLUTES. 
Importer of General Agent for the ORGUINETTE, &c. 
Genuine MEYER FLUTES, PICCOLOS, and Manufacturer of 
HAUTBOYS. Also, ARTIST VIOLINS, ARTIST | THE BINI GUITARS, LIGHT PISTON and other 
BOWS, and STRINGS for all Instruments. BAND INSTRUMENTS, &c., &c. 





‘LOCK WOOD PRESS, 74 


Duane Street. New York, 














